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| pas other schemes for the disposal of the remaining 


acca Boxer Indemnity Funds is one to promote the establishment 
for (bina. of public libraries in fourteen strategic cities in China. This 


plan has to do specifically with remaining payments of the 
American share of the fund, It is suggested that out of the remaining 


twenty annual payments there should be set apart for each of the 


twenty years G. $200,000 for public libraries. The first payment — 
is to be used as a permanent endowment. From this it is hoped to 
receive an annual fund of G.. $12,000 for the maintenance of a Chinese 
Library Commission. Beginning with the third year, from the time 
when these funds revert to this library scheme, buildings would be 
erected in these fourteen centres as rapidly as possible. It is estimated 
that about.G. $212,000 would. be spent for each library building and equip- 
ment. A library building is to be granted to. any of these fourteen cities 


as money becomes available and when they provide a piece of land upon 


which to erect the building and agree to provide annually money for the 
purchase of books and for extension and reserve funds. The large cities 
would be expectedto provide for these purposes $10,000 silver a year; 
the smaller ones. $5,000. Control of these funds and of the Chinese 
Library Commission will be vested in an International Electoral Board 
which shall appoint a Board of Trustees composed of representatives of 
China and the United States. This Board of Trustees will function 


‘through the Chinese Library Commission. This scheme insures 
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that the portion of the indemnity funds allocated to it will directly 
assist China and promote education in those cities where libraries are 
established. The whole plan is really an educational movement of far- 
reaching importance. We hope that it will succeed. And of .this we 
understand there is a fair chance. 
* 
Aon other points of distinction between the Bible and 
se Chinese classics and religious books in other lands is the 
great disparity between their distribution. The Bible is 
apparently available for more people to read than any other book yet 
produced: it is certainly available in more languages. “In whole or in 
part the Bible has been translated into 770 languages or dialects,” (Bible 
Society Record, March, 1923). For the last ten years the Bible has 
appeared in a new language on an average of every six weeks. During 
the past century 555,000,000 copies of the Scriptures have been 
prepared by the Bible societies. In China the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, whose 1922 report lies before us, issues Scriptures in 
thirty-three different versions, dialects or languages; of these twenty- 
nine are different dialects and languages. No other book is so available 
to the Chinese people and to the people living on the edge of China. 
During the one hundred and eight years of its existence the 
B. F. B. S. has circulated 52,251,187 copies of the Scriptures. 
During 1922 the three Bible Societies operating in China, circulated 
6,389,977 copies of the Scriptures. The B. F. B. S. like the 
other societies records an increase in circulation. We note with 
interest this statement, “All the Scriptures save 6,468 were sold.” 
There is therefore present in China not only the urge on_ the 
part of Christians to distribute the Book but an equally significant 
desire among the Chinese to know it. We note with regret that Dr. G. 
H. Bondfield,. the secretary of the B. F. B. S., is this year retiring 
for good. For twenty-eight years he has served this Bible Society and 
through it the Christian Movement in China. Health reasons compel 
this step. Dr. Bondfield has many friends who will miss him and 
will wish for him the rest he needs under conditions that will enable 
him to continue in some way his loving service for China. | 
* 
Pe From time to time one hears of generalizations flung out 
sian about conditions in China which inoply all too plainly that 
witb 
the West, Compared with the West China is less desirable, from a 
‘social and political viewpoint, as a place in which to live. 
Participation in such invidious comparisons may be due to a desire 
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to help China; the resulting wounds being considered the wounds 
made by a friend. It may also be due to an overweening. self- 
satisfaction. In any event it is a practise that needs to be in- 
slulged in cautiously if at all. It is a sword with two edges. For 
similar comparisons of conditions in China and the West are not always 
favorable to the latter. It is well to keep this in mind. ‘Two recent 
instances lead us to refer again to this matter. A well-known Chinese 
leader returned not long ago from an extended tour in the West. Ina 
speech made shortly after his return home he referred to his experiences 
and compared conditions as he found them in the West with those he 
knew in China. The comparison was not favorable to the West. “I _ 
have decided,” he said, “that China is not such a bad place after all. 
I am very glad to be back here.” To some this might look like a 
glossing over of facts. And if such remarks could be attributed to 
patriotic fervor alone they might be so regarded. But Chinese leaders 
who have had the chance to compare present conditions in the East and 
West are not the only ones who register such an impression. Within 
recent months a missionary, who has had excellent opportunities to know 
conditions in China, returned home to the United States. There are 
his words written after some months at home. “The more one sees 
here, the less critical one becomes of China and the Chinese! .. . 
What with scandal of one kind and another and robberies and 
bootlegging—one wonders how we call ourselves civilized.” 

These remarks should cause us to think carefully. They should 
keep us also from reckless and invidious comparisons. They should 
help us realize that practically every problem China has we who come 
from the West can find in our own homelands—in some measure. The 
fact, too, that people who know China so well, as the two referred to 
above, should speak thus favorably of China gives point to the complaint 
frequently made that too often when missionaries and others present 
conditions in China they deal with only one group or set of conditions 
and give the impression that this one phase of Chinese life is the 
dominating or only one. Too often such partial representations deal 
with the dark side of Chinese life only. Quite recently.a Chinese wrote 
to a prominent magazine along these very lines. Let us remember that a 
criticism of China can usually be capped with a criticism in kind of 
the West—especially now. Let us remember also that while anything 
that can be said about China is true somewhere all the time, nothing you 
can say is true everywhere nor all the time. The spirit of co-operation 
that will enable us to work out common problems together will carry 
us farther in helping China than any superficial censoriousness. An at- 
titide of fairness is essential to the winning and holding of 
confidence, 
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Fétiowsbip WHICH is more important, fellowship or agreement on 
Fundamenta, what should be included in a list of fundamentals and/or 
agreement on the interpretation of such fundamentals as 
are thus accepted? Since Christ aimed to establish a Kingdom of 
Fellowship we favor fellowship as the chief fundamental. Of course 
some think that this fellowship must be based on an accepted list of 
_ fundamentals. This problem has been recently discussed in the ‘Con- 
gregationalist” (March 1, 1923) under the caption, “A Declaration of — 
Faith,” and the “Record of Christian Work’’ (March 1923) under the 
title “What is Fundamental?’ We have understood that these two 
journals occupy somewhat different standpoints; though how far they 
differ or agree we cannot say. Both of them were asked to answer a 
question as to their attitude on this matter of fundamentals though the 
wording of the question was different in each case. It was in both cases, 
however, an attempt to test out the theological attitude of the journal. 
Both in replying used the same method, reference to the Bible, and both | 
laid the principal emphasis on the same thing as fundamental. For 
Northfield, the answer was made, “The deity of Christ and the atoning 
efficacy of His death are repeatedly affirmed throughout the New 
{Testament.” These are then taken as fundamentals. The “Congrega- 
tionalist” affirms that “it stands in the fullest and most literal way for 
Paul’s clear statement of faith that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath 
committed unto us the ministry of reconciliation. Here is the gateway 
to a true understanding of the Divinity, the Incarnation and _ the 
Atonement of our Lord. Here isa sufficient Gospel for life and service.” 
Both agree that the next fundamental is one of the attitude of the spirit. 
One says “Love and brotherhood are much more important than 
correctness of thinking.”” Of course! We can all live the life of love 
and be upright, but we cannot all think straight on or think through the 
problems of theology. The other says this emphasis “‘is not an intellectual 
assent to dogmas” and then goes on to point out that it is the “right 
spirit’ which is later called “a loving spirit.” The “Congregationalist’’ 
says it is devoted “to the interpretation of religion as love.” The 
“Record” says, ‘““What is fundamental is loyalty to Christ and love to 
fellow-Christians.’”’ Both deprecate heresy hunting and controversy. 
The “Record” says, “that if a man cherishes a wrong spirit he is funda- 
mentally wrong.” If this question of fundamentals breaks up or hinders” 
fellowship and love then either we hold the wrong fundamentals or els? 
our attitude towards those we hold is wrong. Mr. Moody says, “Jt 
is noticeable that heresy hunting and bitter-denunciation of fellow Chris- 
tians is not enumerated as a spiritual accomplishment.” It should be 
possible to do more often what the Shanghai Missionary Association 
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did at its theeting in April, 1923, namely have the two sides of. this 
vexed qitestion of what is fundamental presented together -withott the 
breaking up of fellowship. In several quarters recéntly we have seén 
the remark made that those counted orthodox were once courited as 
heretics. An editorial in “The China Christian Advocate” (April 1923) 


carries this matter a little further by saying that the true criterion whereby 


we may judge whether a man or school is “dangerous or safe’ 15 whether 


or not the teachers and the preachers are “in persotial and vital touch 


with the living God,” and whether, as a result of their own personal 
contact with God, they succeed in leading their hearers or students into 
a similar vital experience. In this case personal fellowship with God 
is made the fundamental. This is of course the root of fellowship 
among Christians. We mention the above because there is an ineréas- 
ingly significant desire to give fellowship the place of the primary 
fundamental as over against intellectual agreement on other fundamentals: 
It is only by walking together along the path of fellowship that we can 
= to find a solution to the intellectual Abn involved. | 


ure ike In the “Nation” of February /, 1923, there is an article 
“Berit” to under the caption, “The Christian Peril in China.” It is 
China? Written by Lowe Chuan-Hwa, of whom we unfortunately 
: know nothing. The article is caustic and stinging. We 
refer to it on the principle that it is well to know that some 
others think of us, “Despite their noble and unselfish tasks,” 
says this critic, “the missionaries have brought to China more harm 
than good.” That decision ought to be followed by an exclamation mark. 
The fact that it has only an ordinary period behind it might mean ‘that it 
did not stick out in the writer's mind as much as jt did into ours when 
reading. He refers to the biased representation of conditions jn ‘Chima 
already mentioned ‘by us elsewhere.- The “harm” that missionaries 
have done appears to be as follows. They have interfered im lawsuits. 
“The enormous majority of converts have become nominal Christiatis 
‘merely as a means to secure foreign money, education and support.” 
They have been “political pioneers”; this is a special reference to 
German activity in Kiaochau and only to that. The greatest “harm” 
done by the missionaries is that they have represented China as 
“intellectually inferior, morally corrupt, and administratively incapable.” 
Reference is also made to another result of China's intercourse with 
the West which would not appear, however, to be so reprehensible to 
_ the writer as those mentioned above. “You are teaching us that force, 
With or without Christianity, is our only redeemer.’’ It is a serious 
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charge nevertheless and since this is the final sentence in the article it | 
may be meant as a climax even though not described as the worst result 
of China’s contact with Christianity. Of course these slings of criticism 
are far from new; and we are very far from desiring to say that 
there is nothing to them. The Godless elements of western civilization 
hhave been so mixed up with the entrance of the Christian Movement 
jinto China that the two seem inextricably related. The result is a 
composite mental picture that is extremely difficult to analyse into its 
original elements. This fact should make us patient with our critics, 
'. As correctives to the above “harm” the following are given. We 
are called on to interpret the Christian religion and Chinese religions with 
“perfect honesty and frankness.” This is, of course, an appeal to that 
“sincerity” which Chu Hsi made fundamental in the world ground or 
“nature.” It is desired that we separate the teaching of science from the 
enforced teaching of Christianity. We need also to lead the Chinese 
,te reason more about their faith and-to present Christianity to. “educated 
and intelligent Chinese . . . in a form that can bear the closest possible 
scrutiny by the unprepossessed intellect.’”” The writer would also like 
to see the dominance of the foreigner in things Chinese lessened until 
it disappears: this does not seem to mean that all Christian or western 
influence must end. 

_. This article ought to be answered. But we think that some Chinese 
leader or leaders should answer it. In the meantime we respect its 
straightforwardness but wish that it could have been leavened with a 
little more urbanity. He seems to protest too much! Furthermore he 
has done what he deplores the missionaries doing, misrepresented the 
situation by presenting the part for the whole. He has assumed, for 
instance, that militaristic methods in one province are the type of all 
missionary work; that mixing up in lawsuits has been more general 
than it has; that practically all Chinese Christians have joined the 
church for materialistic ends. Finally he talks as one would who — 
has browsed only in a library. but not lived with the Christians 
he criticises.. In other words he has picked out a few prominent warts 
on the skin of the Christian Movement and seeing only those has 
concluded that wartiness is its normal condition. He has laid 
himself open to the charge of superficiality. On the other hand warts 
are undersirable at any time and we should take steps to remove even 
those we have. Chinese and Christians can get into a much closer 
relationship to each other than the writer of this article appears to 
enjoy and can come to a much better aamerstanding than ue —* has 
yet been attained. 
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Editorial 


In May, 1922, the National Christian Conference affirmed 


The Chinese 5+. belies that children under twelve should not work, that 


nity sy workers should have one day’s rest in seven and that the 
Sustice. lives of workers should be protected. These: resolutions 


| look to the worker more than to the employer because the 
burden of existing industrial injustice bears directly and heaviest upon 
the worker. We must not blink that fact. It is understood, however, 
that this matter will have to be handled through the co-operation of 
faithful workers and just employers. On December 1-2, 1922, a group 
interested in the relation of the Church to the industrial and economic 
problems of China met in Shanghai and considered what might be done 
to make the standards adopted by the National Christian Conference 
effective. They must not be simply a resolution adopted, but a resolve 
put through. That conference was called by a committee asked to act 
on behalf of the National Christian Council. Their chief work was the 
appointment for part time of several executive secretaries. These have 
given time to promoting this industrial movement in a number of centres. 
They have been assisted—indeed most of the field work has actually been 
done—hby Miss A. Harrison and Miss Dingman of the Y. W. C. A. staff. 
Some literature has been prepared. Two guides for student study are 
in course of preparation. In the following cities steps have been taken 
towards the organization of the Christian forces to carry out the action 
of the N. C. C., Shanghai, Hangchow, Foochow, Canton, Chefoo, Tien- 
tsin, Peking, Tsinan, Wuchang, Changsha and Nanking. A few other 
cities have also expressed interest in the movement. Organization has 
not progressed equally in all these cities. So far most of the pro- 
motion work has been done where there are Westernized industries. 
It is recognized, however, that the older Chinese industries must also 
he considered and that the rural problem of conditions of living must 
be included. This makes the problem of securing industrial or economic 
justice one that concerns the whole church and not only those 
cities where modern industry has raised its head. In those cities 
where promotion. work has been done there is developing an under- 
standing of some of the implications of the action taken by the National 
Christian Council. There is a growing feeling that the Church as 
Church must get under this burden. It is also becoming recognized that 
the Church must study first the problem of its own responsibility for 
those industries maintained by Christians. After that a move can be 
made to enlist more definitely the aid of non-Christian employers. It is 
realized also that the first step is to give time and thought to studying 
the conditions under which people are earning a living with a view to 
finding out how the fundamental changes needed can be best secured. 
There is a growing feeling that this call to industrial justice is a dynamic 
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appeal. It is dynamic because it is difficult and challenging.. It is 
dynamic because it calls on the church to apply Gospel principles to a 
human need. It is dynamic because it calls for sacrifice on the part 
of the church and Christian employers. It is dynamic because it calls 
on the church to secure consideration of men as men and also to give 


their spirit a fair chance to develop. The Church is in industry. The 


Church must be a just employer as well as a proclaimer of the Gospel. 
Of the necessity of this Christians are assured though they have not yet 


thought out all the methods of securing it. Study will need to be carried 


on along three main lines, First, Health conditions of workers. Here 
Christian doctors can help. Second, Educational needs and plans. This 
includes the needs of the workers for education in general and instruction 
in the care of themselves under dangerous conditions of work. Third, 
The living wage or living conditions. Ultimate plans of work in each 


locality, and even solutions for local problems will vary with each centre. _ 


Nevertheless study along all these lines is needed and probably possible 
wherever inadequate living conditions exist. And they exist every- 
where. Above all we need more Christian enterprises to act as 
announced in the 1922 Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 


“Printing contracts are now made only with firms who pledge them- 


selves to observe the standards for industrial labor that have been laid 
down by the National Christian Conference.” We have heard oi a 
few other similar cases. Here is something Christian employers anght 
at once to do everywhere. 7 

: For the great Conference on Christian Politics, 

Conference OW — Economics and Citizenship to be held in Great 
Chejetian Politics, Britain in April, 1924, one of the Commissions 


deals with ‘The Social Function of the Church’ 


peenene and appeals for help from the Mission Field. Can 
you send information on results of Christian work in China? 


_(1) Printed papers describing any marked change for the better in 
the social life and customs of China. 

(2) Instances of new social movements expressing the Christian 
faith. 
(3) Instances of definitely Christian standards set up by the Chisrches 
among their own members. — 

(4) Instances of ways in which the Church is helping its ministers 
or members to understand the problems of Christian condert in their 


particular social environment. 
Replies should be addressed to Malcolm Bitscer at the Conference 


Office, 92 St. George’s Square, London, 5. W. 1, to reacks: Rgndon 


some time during October 1923, 
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Contributed Articles 


Then and Now 


Twenty Years in an Up-Country Mission Station 
| ARNOLD G. BRYSON 


ERHAPS one of the most important developments in modern 
P| missionary work arising out of the Edinburgh Conference of 
1910 is the prominence now given to Survey in mission 
councils. No doubt to many missionaries the word suggests 
academic discussions and the mental indigestion associated with statistical - 
forms, which at stated intervals litter study desks, and sorely tax the 
patience and sanity of overburdened workers. Be that as it’ may, few 
will deny that the progress of Christian missions in China, and the 
rapidly changing conditions in recent years have produced a ferment 
in many minds. Missionaries, like government officials, are often 
inclined to be the slaves of precedent in matters of policy, and uncon- 
 sciously tend to be suspicious of innovations. But sometimes the 
pressure of circumstances, and the stern facts disclosed by those un- 
welcome statistical sheets, serve to raise persistent interrogation points 
in the mind, which may lead on to a bold consideration of the sound- 
ness or otherwise of policies that are in sore need of revision, if the 
aim in view is to be achieved. 

To the writer, at the close of his first decade of evangelistic and 
church work in this large country area, the careful survey of his district, 
which occupied six weeks of hard travelling, came as a startling reve- 
lation of the true facts of the situation. The achievement resulting 
from years of effort was hardly encouraging when one realized from 
first-hand investigation the vast extent of the territory still untouched, 
though officially occupied. Without any intention of belittling. the 
magnificent work of our pioneers, I believe there were three main 
causes for our inadequate results. 


1. The baneful influence of the Boxer Indemnity. | 
The years following the upheaval of 1900, which inflicted severe 
losses upon our mission in S. E. Chihli, had often been regarded 
as a period of reconstruction | and consolidation, after the ravages of 
those perilous days. However, there was little to show for the sub- 
sequent years and much to cause anxious thought in the minds of those 


| Norz—Readers of the Reconver are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
_ tesponsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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responsible for the work, ’as we faced the future. In retrospect, the 
indemnity demanded from, and paid by, the Chinese authorities as 
compensation to those Christians and their dependents, who suffered 
in 1900, is undoubtedly regarded by many as a serious mistake, for 
which we, in company with other missions in Chihli have paid heavily 
in its effect upon the spiritual life of Church members and adherents. 
rom whatever motives it may have been defended at the time, the 
payment of these sums throughout the district sowed the seeds of a 
mercenary spirit in the churches, which has seriously retarded the 
anticipated harvest from the blood of the martyrs. Christian leaders 
of two decades ago formulated a scheme by which more or less com- 
pulsory contributions were gathered from the nominally Christian 
recipients of indemnity money, and these sums formed the nuclei of 
capitalised church funds which it was hoped would stimulate self- 


support in future days. With scarcely an exception, they have had — 


a diametrically opposite effect, and, save where the danger was seen in 
time, and the accumulated interest and capital devoted exclusively to 
éducational purposes, this policy has brought nothing but disaster in its 
wake. To many an infant village church, reparations from official 
sources, and a “nest egg” against future emergencies have been the cause 
of endless trouble and spiritual declension. 


2. The dependence of converts upon mission-paid pastors, and 


their consequent lack of any sense of rgsponsibjlity. 

In the old days, the little groups of Christians expected, and generally 
received the ministrations of an evangelist, whose support was provided 
for an indefinite pertod by an indulgent missionary. The longer the 
evangelist remained with his flock the more indispensable he became. 
___ A few of the faithful attended public worship on Sundays, but the 
maj jority contented themselves with putting in an appearance when the 
missionary made his regular visitation. He was naturally encouraged 
by the abnormal audience. The effects of this system were, generally 
speaking, bad for the missionary, the Chinese citer ange and especially 
for the converts, who were confirmed in the popular opinion that the 
Church was a foreign institution, possessed of financial resources equal 
to every emergency. Local initiative tended to become stifled, and 
corporate zeal for preaching to outsiders flagged. Small wonder that 
the preacher became discouraged, and slack in his work, though in such 
circumstances it was difficult to get at the real facts of the situation. 

In fact, the sad experience of the first decade under review led to 
the conviction that the employment of mission funds in the building 
of churches and the support of pastors was a blunder of the erie 
magnitude. Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, India, who has succeeded 
in founding one hundred and twenty-five village churches within a space 
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of ten yeats on sdlf-supporting lines from the start has said that he was 
profoundly thankful to God that he had had no money to spend. 

Perhaps this is one of the great secrets of his astonishing achieve- 
ment. Among a people like the Chinese, so prone to be demoralised by 
the glitter of money, the lavish expenditure of foreign funds may have 
beeti defensible in the initial stage, but in the situation facing us to-day, 
sich a policy cuts at the roots.of all spontaneous life and sacrifice, 
and effectively hinders the growth of a self-propagating Church. 

We cannot expand and evangelise our it areas if we are tied 
to existing work by financial obligations. 


3. The impossibility of spiritual growth owing to illiteracy. 


Under the old regime, candidates for admission to Church member- _ 


ship were required to study a somewhat antiquated catechism. A few 
pages of this was often memorised by illiterates, who formed a large 
- majority of the enquirers, and once baptised, a great many of them 
relapsed into their immemorial i ignorance. “Pu shth tew’ was a sufficient 
argument to cover all deficiencies in knowledge of the truth, and except 
for a few, growth in the spiritual life was out of the question. 
At the close of our survey mentioned above, my travelling com- 
panion, a well-known missionary enthusiast from home, remarked, “You 
will never make any impression on this district without some form 
of phonetic script.” We became convinced that without a simple medium 
for reading and assimilating Gospel truth no growth could be expected 
either in individuals or communities nominally oe but hopelessly 
illiterate. 

Moreover while the so-called ovennlaiie staff of Chinese workers 


paid by the mission was tied up to the work of shepherding a few 


scattered flocks of Christians, we could make no advance into new 
territory. A few years ago feeling the urgency of the situation, a 
| small group of country workers met together and formulated a new 
policy for our Siao Chang and Tsang Chow fields. This has been 
accepted by the Home Board, and we have been given ten years in 
which to justify the experiment. 

According to this policy now in operation the evangelistic staff is 
primarily.a mobile preaching force, “apostles,” whose task is to evangel- 
ise the district as a whole, rather than a number of pastors in charge 
of established or partially established Churches, whose activities are 

limited to a small area in their vicinity. 
| All our village Christian communities are now ania to provide 
and maintain their places for public worship, and to assume respon- 
sibility for all incidental expenses. Once this principle is acknowledged 
and resolutely adhered to, many old difficulties fall into the back ground 
and expansion is made possible. On the spiritual side, our aim is to 
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on God rather than on man, through fellowship to depend on one another 
rather than on outside helpers, and also to feel it their highest duty and 
privilege to pass on the Gospel they have received to those around them. 

The employment of the Wong-Peill Phonetic System in all our 
evangelistic teaching has proved cae God a factor of the highest 
importance in the wide campaign to which we are now committed. 
As a means both of awakening old illiterate believers to an intelligent 
Christian life, or nurturing new converts in the faith, it has proved 
successful beyond our hopes. From the experience of these past years 
we know that it is possible for the most ignorant and unlikely villager, 
male or female, to read, understand: and be nourished upon the saving 
truths of the Gospel. Ability to read is now a sine qua non for entering 
the Church. This step was taken by the District Church Council two 
years ago, and is entirely due to the success of phonetic in all our centres. 
Instead of the old Catechism, enquirers are now taken through two 
definite courses of study in which they are examined before presenting 
themselves for Baptism. Our course of lessons is printed in a volume — 
of N. T. selections, covering the Life of Christ, Elements of Doctrine, 
and Christian Ethics, set out in parallel columns of character and 
phonetic script, and this is used in all the churches. | i 
Several books in the system are now available, including the whole 
of the N. T. published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
Shanghai, and a new hymn book, containing 150 hymns in character and 
phonetic, with tunes in tonic solfa using phonetic symbols has recently 
been introduced, and is extremely popular among old and new converts. 
Within the past five years the perce:-tage of illiteracy among church 
members has decreased from 75 to 20, and we are within sight of an 
intelligent and literate Christian community. 

_ It is impossible within the limits of this article to Y give. details 
of the working out of the new policy, but our experiences have en- 
couraged us to believe that along these lines it is possible to found, 
and develop indigenous, independent churches, self-contained and self- 
propagating, with occasional spiritual sli and guidance from the staff 
of itinerating workers. 

We are convinced that the type of service in public worship best | 
fitted to the needs of these primitive village communities is not the 
stereotyped form introduced by missionaries from Western lands, in 
which the minister is prominent throughout, and in which a sermon 
is the essential feature. Many fellow workers must have realised 
the unsuitability of most of these set discourses to an average village 
audience, and a call for much greater simplicity ” in the westhip of 
these children in the faith. ? 
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Surely we have a sith tations model of sufficient flexibility. in 

I Cor. xiv: 26, which seems to have met the requirements of those early 
Corinthian converts, and other little churches founded by the great =f 
Apostle. Given two or three earnest Christians, possessing the root ‘| 
of the matter, and a company of believers able to read the N. T. 
with intelligence, to sing and pray with understanding, such corporate 
worship shared by all is possible, infinitely more impressive, and 
preferable to the customary one man service prevalent i in Western lands. 
From the start new enquirers are taken in hand, and given the 
opportunity to learn to read, which is indeed the test of their genuine 
desire to appropriate the blessings of the Gospel. Local leaders are 
nurtured in winter classes, held either at headquarters, or at convenient 
centres in the district, and individual churches are linked up with 
neighbouring communities as far as possible for mutual fellowship and 
inspiration. It is too early to advance statistics and impressive results 

. in support of the new plan now in operation. There is no particular 
originality in our methods, but we believe they are scripturally sound 
in that they follow apostolic precedent, emphasizing individual and 
corporate reliance upon the guidance and illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
private prayer, Christian conduct based upon the study of the N. T., : 
rather than the help that is derived from a oe ministry. a 


P.S.—For those who are interested in phonetic t I may add that in our 
Tsangchow District eight hundred learned to read in = ong-Peill Script — 
1922, and the figures for the past winter are already well above one thousand. 
time required by an average illiterate (male) is from ten to fourteen days, but aaa 
require a little longer. Gs 


The Student Mind 


D. TWINEM 


HINESE heads and houses are very stich alike. This is 
especially true if the head be that of a student. For just 
| as one may pass along a Chinese street, day after day, seeing 
only walls and gates and not realizing that there are beautiful 
gardens and spacious residences within, so one may meet with students, - 
day after day, and never know what interest and wealth lie behind 
the wall of a stern countenance or the gateway of an inexpressive eye. 
And just as one may enter a door along a narrow street and be led 
within into ever widening and apparently numberless courtyards, so 


if one gains entrance into the mind of a student, one may make ever- 
surprising and — discoveries. The following observations 
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are those of one who can claim to have entered to the depth of only 
@ few courtyards. 

is to classify the into. Gntinct types. in their 
religious thinking, for each student is a type in himself. And the 
types are much more numerous than those in a country like America. 
For in any student body in China the ideas of life and civilization 
to be found are not only those of an enormous. and heterogenous 
country, but those of many nations met together and mingled together 
in various proportions in different minds. Here the great religions 
and philosophies of the world, Eastern and Western, old and new, haye 
made a far more significant contact than ever before. So one might 
well expect to find every type of fenent that has existed in any time 
and in any land. 

We may note, that there are classes of as 
they reveal themselves in Bible classes. We may call them the seekers, 
the finders, and the losers, ; 

_ The seekers constitute the largest class. They are like the man 
in the parable, who was seeking goodly pearls, and when they 
find a religious truth, it is only after a long search. Most of the 
students are seekers, and sincere seekers, I believe. But because 
there are so many goodly pearls in other religions and books with 
which they are familiar they have to do a great deal of searching and 
comparing in order to find the one pearl of great price. One needs 
only to examine a few of the student magazines (and there are now 
about five hundred of them) to see how the students of China are 
culling over the gems of various philosophical, social, and religious 
ideas. Or one may be startled into an awareness of this same fact 
by some Junior College lad who tells you what Haeckel, Bergson, 
Tolstoy, or Bertrand Russel, Mencius, Motzu, Hsu Ch’ing, or Yang 
Chu, has to say upon the subject. 

The finders are like the man who suddenly discovered a treasure 
in a field. Some students come from government schools to our 
Christian University without a thought of learning anything about the 
Christian religion. They attend chapel services and Bible classes and 
suddenly some day discover in Christianity a satisfying conception of 
life and an answer to the deepest needs of themselves and of society. 
Now and then one finds a student who seems just to have stumbled 
upon the richest possession of his life. But itis only with those of 
the simpler type of mind that this happens. 

The so-called losers are much like the woman who lost a piece of 
silver in the dark and had to light a lamp and sweep the house in order 
to find it. Or perhaps they are more like Thomas: who lost his first 
faith in Christ and had to be reassured again. They are doubters. 
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Again, this is not a large class but a very important class. They are 
chiefly students who have come from Christian homes or Christian 
schools and are suffering from superimposed ideas of the Christian 

religion or from ultra-conservative teaching. Although they are 
members of the church, they seem more antagonistic to the church, 
the Bible, and traditional religion than most of the non-Christians. 
Perhaps it is because they know more about church doctrines and forms 


that they can criticize and attack so severely. 
It is extremely interesting to note the kinds of questions that arise 


in the classroom. Here again we may follow a threefold division into 
theological, ethical ‘and critical. 

Some of the deepest theological and philosophical problems are 
asked in the most naive and childlike manner :—‘What is the meaning 
of God? What is the use of religion anyway? Why did God create 
_ the devil and why does God not destroy him if He is almighty? If 
God created the world, who created God? Why did God create a tree 
in the garden of Eden from which Adam should not eat? Were not the 
men-who put Christ to death doing God’s will? Where is the kingdom 
of heaven?” Then there are more questions that are asked in a more 
thoughtful and mature manner. Many of them concern the doctrine 
of the trinity, such as, “Since Jesus is God and God is Jesus, then to 
whom did he pray when he was in the world?”’ Many have to do with 
the divinity of Christ. “Is it nécessary to believe in Christ? Our 
old Chinese fathers, and many Chinese to-day, believe in the Christian 


God but do not believe in Christ.’”’ The miracles cause the most trouble 


of all. “Give me some proof, if you can, of the miracles of Jesus, 
Another remarked “I believe that Dr. Hickson’s healing was psy- 
chological, but that many Chinese are healed by Buddha.” 

The second class of questions deals with ethical, social, and economic 
problems. It is little wonder to-day that a student asks “What is the 
difference between civilization and Christianity?” Many students have 


a hard time reconciling the behavior of so-called Christian nations with — 


Christian teaching. “Christ said, He who takes up the sword shall 
perish by the sword. Then the recent war was all wrong, was it?” 
Here is a student considering economic problems in China: “As China 
develops her industry, how can she build it upon the Christian principle 
of co-operation instead of competition, and so avoid all the troubles 
of the West? How can the Christian churches in China carry out the 
principles of the Christian Revolution as set forth by Dr. Hodgkin?” 
Questions concerning the family and marriage are legion. ‘The Bible 
says a man should leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife, 
but Confucius said a bride should go to the house of her husband. 
Which is right?” “Was it all right for Ruth to marry again? In 
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America widows may marry again. In China it is considered wrong. 
Which is right, and why?” “If a man is forced to marry a girl he 
doesn’t want to marry, isn’t it all right for him to marry a second 
wife?’ Naturally these questions about polygamy, divorce, and free 
love, are much more vital and acute in China than in America. 


_ The third type of question I have called the critical. Some are 
critical in a technical and some in a popular sense. One student naively 
asks, ‘‘Please tell me who wrote each book in the Bible and when.” 
There are many higher critics even in the lower classes. “Moham- 
medanism has its Koran, Christianity has its Bible, and Buddhism has 
its sacred books. How can you say that the Bible is true and the 
others not true?” Another critic asks, “Why should the sayings of 
Solomon who was a polygamist be included in the Old Testamen: and 
not those of other men? And why are the best writings to-day not 
added to the Bible?” Surely this man is on the road to becoming a 
Driver or an H. G. Wells of the Orient. 


Many of the Old Testament stories are criticized. “Isn’t Jacob 
a poor example of service? He worked seven years for Leah, seven 
years for Rachel, and six years for the flocks. Surely we ought to 
work for no reward.” One student says, “We have many mythical 
strong man stories like that of Samson’’; another, “We don’t believe 
that our forefathers lived to such enormous old ages as we are told 
and why should we believe in Methuselah?” Still another follows the 
same line of argument in discussing the resurrection, “Those who believe 
in the resurrection, will they believe all the stories that are given’ in 
the Chinese fables: ? If they don’t believe these fables, I will not believe 
the resurrection.” 


Church denominations and forms are the cause of much criticism. 
“Why are there so many different churches, and why do they baptise 
in different ways? This looks bad to non-Christians. Which is the 
best church and what is the right way of baptism?” Prayer, of course, 
seems utterly futile and foolish to many. “Is not prayer a kind of 
self-hypnotism?” ‘Is there any difference between the praying of 
common people to idols, and the praying of Christian people in 
churches?” 


Not a few of the critic~| questions seem like catch questions, and 
I am sure some are intended as such. “One man knows God and is 
bad. Another man does not know God and is good. Which will be 
saved?” “If suffering is the punishment for sin, then is every doctor 
in trying to relieve suffering, working against God?” Judas is a great 
mystery to the average student. “If Jesus was a prophet, why did he 
receive Judas who afterwards betrayed him?” ——- 
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But the most typical and indicative question of all, I believe, is 
this: “What is the difference between religion and superstition?” 
The study of modern science has swung the thought life of most 
students far away from the superstition of their forefathers clear over 
to the denial of a spiritual world. Religion is the golden mean of truth 
between the extremes of superstition and materialism. It is the safe 
course between two rocks. And it is the duty of us teachers of religion 
to help guide the boats of wanderers past the Scylla of an ignorant 
superstition and the Charybdis of worldly wisdom. 

We have had a three-fold division of students into seekers, finders, 
and losers; a three-fold classification of their questions into theological, 
practical, and critical; and now we may note three ways in which we 
may deal with these students and their questions. 

One way is in cold indifference. Because the questions are so 
numerous and so utterly different sometimes from what a Western 
student would ask, because some questions seem irreverent and concern 


-. truths which we assume are self-evident and unquestionable, one is 


likely to regard their questions as trivial and undeserving of an answer. 
But there is a real danger in passing them over, for the religious thought 
and life of a student in China is not swept on by a strong Christian 
current in society as in many places in the West. 
A second attitude that some are inclined to take is one of hot 
indignation. For there are often enough critical questions in one hour 
in a class room or a few minutes in a conference to arouse dogmatism 
or antagonism from even a liberal thinker with deep religious convictions. 
But unsympathetic rebuttal seldom does any good, and least of all can 
it help a Chinese student with honest doubts at a crucial time in life. 
The last, and surely the only true attitude, is one of warm interest 
and sympathy. By sympathy, I mean not only feeling with but also 
questioning with the doubter. One must be willing to open up anew 
questions which have long since been settled and closed in one’s own 
mind. The Apostle bade us to become all things to all men if by 
any means we might win some. So one must not only go back and 
become a doubting student again, but one must endeavor to become a 
Chinese puzzled student and to see all problems from his point of view. 
The guide need not lose his way in order to lead. On the other hand, 
he must be sure of the place and Person to whom he is leading. 
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A Letter to a Chinese Student in ‘America 


— SMITH LEIPER 


have faced is that of your life work. I want to discuss that 
-J with you: but I want to be sure that you feel always that 
anything i say is only my own view. The most important 
thing is your view: and any decision which you make prayerfully and 
with the spirit of service in your heart will meet with my hearty 
approval. 
There are as I see it, certain things which a Christian needs to 
keep in mind when he is choosing his life work. I will try to put 


them down here in brief form. 

The first thing to say is that as Christians we ought to look at 
life not from the point of view of what we can get out of it, but 
first from the point-of view of what we can put into it. Many young 
Christians, not unnaturally feel that they cannot make such a decision, 
because they think that the most important thing is to choose what 
will bring them the most money. : 

Money is a necessary thing wid may be a very good thing if 
it is well used, but it is not the most important thing and (it does 
not bring great happiness to those who seek it first—in place of the 
great fundamental things that are most important. When one man | 
know graduated from college he had eleven different positions open to 
him and he took the one which had the least salary—-not because it had 
the least, but because he felt that in it he could do the most service 
and find the greatest happiness in being useful. I have watched many 
men and women in their life work and I find that you can always be 
sure a person who feels he is of great use to his fellow men even in 
small things will be the most happy person. _ 

The greatest danger in America to-day is the ssltitiain of young 
men in their outlook on life, and the same fierce temptation comes to 
Chinese students. Many who come from study abroad are of little use 
to China, and the main reason is that they are selfish in their point of 
view and want all they can get. They are not willing to serve in lowly 
positions because they let their pride stand in the way; and so the things 
they could do well are not being done and many crying needs of the 
country go unanswered. 

Another thing which a Christian should keep in mind when he 

thinks of his life work is this. He ought not to seek a position which 
dozens of others are striving to get and would envy him if he won. 
He ought rather to seek that work which others are shirking and which 


qT your recent experience the most important problem which you 
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without him would not be done. One man has just joined our mission 
here who has had that choice to make. He was asked by the Standard 
Oil to take a position which many would be glad to have: but he took 
the position of an assistant in an administrative office of the mission 
because we have been trying for three years to get somebody to take 
the place and no one has come forward.. This man will be happy 
because he knows that he will be doing a hard job which needs 
to be done and which others are not willing to do. It is a satisfaction 
of the highest kind to know that if you stopped your work you would 
be missed by needy people and good causes. It is not much of a 
satisfaction to feel that if you lost your position a dozen others would 
run eagerly forward to take it. 

As a Chinese citizen you can tell far better than I what the greatest 
need of China is at the present time. But to me it is the need for 
sterling, upright, incorruptible character, and for the spirit of unselfish 
service. The institutions which can most definitely contribute to this 
end are the state, the school and the church—although the business 
world can make a tremendous and indispensable contribution as well. | 
Personally, I believe that the Church sorely needs ‘strong leaders in 
China, and that a field such as that which Dr. Ch’eng Ching-I fills, for 
example, is of priceless value. Others in less positions are likewise 
doing highly valuable service for the country. 

My friend and classmate Dr. Blank as a teacher of psychelossi! 


philosophy and theology is doing a work that will have a deep _ 


and abiding influence for good in China—his work will be remembered 
and of green memory when the work of many a. pronnans ——— 
of to-day is forgotten. 

But engineering, science, manufacturing—all of these sheen greatly 
need Christian leaders of high ideals, of definite Christian convictions, 
and of broad training. 

If you feel that the work of the ministry, or of teaching in some 
definite religious line is not your best field, and that science is, then I 
would say—*“choose science, and devote yourself to a lifework in and 
through which you will be showing others around you how religion and 
science need and supplement each other.” If you make that choice you 
will need to be aware that many of the scientists of the world are so 
_heglecting their spiritual needs and so concentrating on the one subject 
which fascinates them that they are apt to be more concerned for the 
material side of life than they are for the spiritual and eternal side. 
If you study science, I hope that you can seek out men who are both 
scientists and great-hearted men of religious conviction and religious 
attitudes. Many of the world’s greatest scientists, like Lord Kelvin 
of England, Sir Oliver Lodge, and others who might be named, have 
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been that sort of men. And it is always possible for a man to be at 
the same time a scientist and a spiritual leader of his fellow men. But 
it is not easy—and a man who aspires to become such needs to know 
the difficulties of the task he chooses, and must set himself from the 
beginning to over-come them. : 

As I told you once when we were talking about your future a 
great many of the returned students in China seem to be misfits. That 
is, they do not fit into the need of the country and they have to work 
with or for foreigners in order to use the training they have received. 
That is not true of men like Dr. C. T. Wang, C. C. Wang, Dr. Chang 
Po-Ling and Dr. Wang Chih-P’ing,—a political leader, an engineer, an 
educator, and a religious worker—each taking a leading place as a 
distinctive example for the highest service, and each man in no sense 
working “under” any foreigner. 

I don’t have to tell you at this late date that I am all for 
China being led and built up by the Chinese leaders. The place for 
the foreigner is limited, and none of us can have the knowledge or the 
_ instinctive perception which alone can guide a man unerringly in such 
a big thing as the rejuvenation of the greatest country in the world. | 
am in China not because I think I know what China needs better than 
her own sons—but because I love her and I know that the greatest 
thing I have discovered in the world is the faith of Jesus Christ in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man, and in the supreme 
worth of righteousness and love. If I can help in any way to bring a 
realization of the value of that faith into the minds and hearts of those 
who come to be my friends in China, then I am content. 

I have not talked a great deal with you about religion—because I 
believe that religion gets itself understood and communicates itself from 
the heart of one man to the heart of his friends better in silent, unseen 
ways than through words, though words can sometimes help a great 
deal. But I believe that religion of the right sort is the greatest need 
of China—just as it is of every country. I hope and pray that you, 
for whom I have come to feel such a deep affection and in whom I place 
such high hopes, may be led to see a way by which you can help your 
country and the world along on the path toward true religious faith 
which will ultimately make the world conscious of its one-ness in the 
Kingdom of Righteousness which is the Kingdom of God. 

When I chose my life work I considered) many different things 
and had a very hard time making the final choice. When I made up my 
mind to become a missionary and leave America, my home land, it 
seemed at first as though I would never be happy again except in the 
deep sense that I was making a sacrifice for the sake of my ideals and 
for the sake of my master, Christ. But instead of finding that the 
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choice brought sacrifice and hardship and homesickness, I have found it 
the greatest thing in my life and a constant source of every kind of 
lasting satisfaction. — 

Some might think that men are able to be happy when they happen 
to be fortunate in having many things which money can buy; but that 
is not the real source of happiness. If one has nothing but the simplest 
things the same fundamental happiness remains. Do not allow your- 
self to be deceived by thinking that material things make life. They do 
a great deal toward making it possible to bring joy to others as well as 
to oneself but the man who thinks that they are the real primary 
satisfactions in life is very much mistaken. 
| There is much to be gotten from the ilk of the lives of great 
men and I would advise your reading as much as you can in biographies. 
We learn from others and in our decisions can often find help in 
knowing what other men have done when facing similar choices. 
Follow the greatest biography in the world—the Life of Jesus—and 
you will find both inspiration and courage to make your choices on the 
hight levels of human thinking. | 


The New Missionary | 


An Interpretation to His O'der Brethren 
oO. J: GOULTER 


HE question as to the theological views held by the new mission- 
aries evidently gives no little concern to many older missionaries. 
Are many of the new missionaries “tainted’’ with higher 
criticism; and is their theology so liberal that they will lead 
astray the young church which has been won as a result of so much 
labor and devotion by those who were faithful and are sound in doctrine? 
Have only “safe” and “sound” candidates been accepted by the boards, 
as they were advised? 
_ Whether the new missionaries are guilty or not guilty of these | 
accusations, no amount of protestations of innocence on their part would 
convince their accusers, so those protestations will not be made. It is 
a well known fact, however, that strife and division, whether in or out 
of the church, do not come as a result of deliberate effort on the part 
_ of both parties to understand and appreciate each other’s position, but 
because they have failed to pag one another. So true is this that 
common use of the expression, “we understand each other” practically 
means “we are quite Seceseinhin.* If the new missionaries then, can 
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reveal thhetileks to their older brethren i in such a way as to make clear 
not only their deepest heart-felt purposes, but also to show their 
characteristic methods and plans, in fact to frankly open their hearts to 
all, perhaps older missionaries will the better understand them and so 
avoid controversies and divisions through misunderstandings. 

This certainly cannot be done by placing some label such as “liberal” 
upon the new missionaries and then seeking to justify the position that 
the label is supposed to indicate; much less can it be done by condemning 
some other group whom we have differently labelled. Perhaps we can 
show, however, that the general trend of the whole of the life purposes _ 
and reactions of the new missionaries, including their theology, 
philosophy, science and practice, is not such as need cause alarm or. 
concern to those who love the house of God’s abode. 3 

When the writer arrived in China some months ago, he was stirred 
to the depths by the immensity of the task that faces the missionaries in 
China, and by the ripeness of the field. He went in haste to the mission- 
ary publications to ‘discover what plans and movements dominated the 
thinking of the missionaries in China. It was a very severe shock to 
find that in the face of this wondrous opportunity. the publications were 
full of controversial material. The harvesters occupied their time and 
effort in conflict and in criticism of others who were ardently at work. 
The writer, a new missionary, would not presume to criticise older 
missionaries nor to suppose he could in any measure settle the controversy 
carried on by those older and more experienced than himself, but 
perhaps we can do something to aid older brethren in understanding the 
outlook of the most recent arrivals in their midst. 

Of course the new missionaries must all plead guilty of having had 
their life and thought chiefly moulded during the years of our Lord 1914 
to 1923, and not during the latter half of the nineteenth century nor 
even during the first few years of the twentieth century. Hence they 
have not come to China under that same high tide of evangelistic zeal 
which so characterized the early missionaries to China, and drove them 
in the course of a few years into every province in order that they might 
snatch the brands from the burning. No, the new missionaries were 
never fired by Moody and Sankey nor by the great evangelistic campaigns 
which those heroes of the cross inaugurated. The nearest they ever 
came to the influence of Moody was when they studied, yes that is 
the word, studied, the needs of the mission field, at Northfield, or at one 
of the many conferences moulded upon the plan of Northfield. Or 
perchance their missionary incentive came through the study of their 
field during their college course under the leadership of the Student 
Volunteer Organization, and thus in the calm of a college course they 
formed their missionary purpose. But it can be said for the new 
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generation of missionaries that even though they mised the influence 
of nineteenth century zeal, they also missed being of that generation 
which fought and, yes we must admit it, sometimes won, the fight for 
a more liberal theology. Yes, I think anyone with half an eye can see 
that the new missionaries are not theological controversialists as perhaps 
some of their immediate predecessors were. I am inclined to think 
that an ardent doctrinaire of either wing would after a careful exami- 
nation admit that the new missionaries are weak on theology, in fact that 
their interest and genius does not lie there at all. Of course if an 
extremist on either side persisted in prodding them by instigating a 
sort of heresy trial of new comers they might come back with unexpected 
vigor and conviction, but positively the last thing the new missionary 
has in mind is a doctrinal controversy. The new missionary has 
“studied” the field, quite inadequately he admits, but he has his ideas 
about “the uplift of China,” and he wants nothing better than to be 
left alone by all who might be worried about his “soundness” so that 
he can get busy on the job he came out to do, i.e., “The winning of 
China for Christ.” 

The viewpoint of the new missionary is primarily neither liberal 
nor conservative, it is the viewpoint of practical Christianity, the 
Christianity of the Good Samaritan. This is probably due to the fact 
that he belongs to a practical age. In this age the prevailing philosophy 
is ‘“pragmatic.”’ Since the new missionary has been so largely moulded 
by the thought and studies of dominating this student generation, we 
_ can best interpret him by — some of the influences which 
moulded him. 

A generation of teachers, students, and even missionaries which 
preceded the new comers was greatly influenced by the amazing strides 
made in the biological sciences. So much so in fact that “evolutionist,” a 
biological term, was often used to designate even many of the theologians 
of that generation. Since then psychology has occupied a place of 
central interest among the sciences so that its effect was felt in every 
field of knowledge, ‘especially in philosophy, education and religion. 
Psychology still occupies a prominent place in the most modern thought 
but it has taken a practical turn quite different to its earlier stages. It 
has passed on the one hand into psychoanalysis, now used in all mental 
hospitals for the diagnosis and treatment of mental diseases, and on the 
other hand into an applied business psychology, and educational 
psychology. It has effected a revolution in teaching so that more and 
more education is becoming a practical preparation for life. Perhaps 
the new missionaries are not all consciously followers of Dr. John 
Dewey, but the age which placed Dr. Dewey in his high place as its most 
prominent teacher of teachers, and which uses his books in every college 
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and normal school also produced the. recent missionary arrivals and those 

missionaries are inevitably a part of the age in which they live. | 
Just as the biological sciences were central in the thinking of a past 

generation of students, so now a new science has leaped into prominence; 


. this is the age of the social sciences. . Even. psychology. never became . 


more popular than sociology has during the -past. year or two. The 
building of the new world after the war .was central in, the thought of 
all thinkers from politicians to. philosophers. The new: ‘missionary is 
but true to the best thought of his day, and true to. his Christian faith 
when he conceives his work to be the rebuilding of.society in accordance 
with the spirit and teachings of his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 
Some will criticise him and say he is merely a social worker; others will 
say that his theology is not sound, that it is tainted with liberalism ; 


yet others that he is too conservative for the modern world: but all this’ 


will not stop him for he has come through the World War and he knows 

what it is to work on, co-operating with and being tolerant to all, catholic 
chaplain and salvation army officer included, so long as Christ is honored, 
paying no attention to such trifling as or 
prejudiced critics, 

Characteristic of the Christian eghke of: the. ‘in which the young 
missionary represents is the religious education movement. From 
Sunday-school kindergarten to university graduate school, effective 
methods of religious education are studied and practised. ‘The movement 
is equally popular with extreme conservative and extreme liberal. This 
movement, also, is extremely practical, for it not only teaches the 
Christian ideals suited to the age of the pupil, but it also trains in the 
practicing in actual life.of that same ideal.. No religious movement 


has ever spread. more rapidly nor given greater promise of helping: fulfil 


that petition in the Lord’s prayer,. eek sect come,” than does 
the religious education movement... 

Among the new -missionaries. are. many y. M. A. 
Those who are-not Y..M. C. A. workers aim to adopt some of the 
practical Y. M. C.-A: methods in church. and school work. The new 
missionary is no more interested in fighting a doctrinal battle with some 
dear brother who considers himself a guardian of the. faith than he is 
in fighting his grandmother because she differs from him with regard 
to the ethics of whistling on Sunday. | On the. other hand he has equally 
little interest in acting as reinforcements to some over zealous brother 
who seeks to introduce untried “modern”. theories. . The new missionary _ 
has no pet “viewpoint, ” heretical or otherwise, to propagate, but he seeks 
to fulfil, as nearly as he can, that ideal which Christ had for him when he 
said to the Father: “As thou didst send me into the world even so 
sent I them irito the world. 4 | | 
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SOCIAL CENTRE AND RESIDENCE OF GENERAL SECRETARY OF HANGCHOW UNION RVANGELISTIC COMMITTEE 
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A baby welfare campaign conducted at Foochow under the auspices of Dr. 


Vivia B. Appleton, Y.W.C.A. representative for child ae on the 
Staff of the Council on Health Education. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE ATTACK ON CHILD LABOR. 
Summer School for children who make paper flowers 


, led by Middle 
School students under direction of Y.W.C.A., Foochow. 
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What the Chinese Are Thinking about Religion 


Attitude a Chinese Literatus 


Tu HSIAO SHIH | 


fol g article is based on an address to the Philosophy Club, Pe 

on the sub Science and Religion Stand Together?” It was ori y 
translated by F Prof. T. C. Chao. Since the article is rather long, a direct quotation of 
the first ats given. A brief summary of Prof..T‘u’s definition of religion is then 
added. ariiche is inter as denoting a Chinese scholar’s attitude to recent 
_ biased attacks on religion, and the influence of western religious thought on modern 
_ Chinese scholars. Prof. T‘u’s idea of religion is = Wieenl It indicates also 
a theory of religion somewhat popular in educated circl 


' advocate of the Christian religion. Personally I am by no 
means satisfied with existing religions, which I feel must be 
reformed. But I believe that religion per se bes good reasons 
for its existence. 

As shown in ) the decbiatione of The Anti-Religion Federation 
which appeared in various papers, it can be seen that the reasons for 
the attack upon religion are all based upon the address that Mr. Bertrand 
- Russell delivered to the members of the Young China Association last 
year. ‘They may be summed up in the following two points: 


(1) Religion is an instrument that*kills man. _ The wars in 
European ‘history have all some relationship to religion. Even the 
great war that has just been concluded, ‘so cruel in its processes. and 
results, had its roots in certain Teligious beliefs: which served as 
weapons of killing. | 


(2) Religion i in. ite belie i in the supernatural is a hindrance to the 
progress of 


The. first. point as I see is based upon. due 
adequate reasoning and therefore does not have much value. The second 
point touches a’ problem. of philosophy and ought to be studied with some 
care... But. as there who think. that the first contains 
truth, I shall say a few words on it. : | 


Last year Mr. ‘Russell said in his address: | 

“T know that the one function of seligica 3 is to Kill man. is value 
lies in its ability: to protect one’s own: tribe and slaughter other tribes. 
Because it is useful in killing man, it enjoys in history. people’s reverence, 
_ is sung in songs and praises, ‘and is’ inculcated in education. The creeds 
of religion also lead ‘to this exercise. From history it can be seen 
that religion really has its killing usefulness. Christianity indeed opposes 
war and man-slaughter, teaching people to love their enemies and to 


TI AM not at present a follower of any religion, nor am I an 
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turn the other cheek, but the result is quite contrary, making the world 
kill all the more. This is because believers, having too strict a faith, 
could not tolerate others’ beliefs but felt it necessary for them to 
compel others to conform to their religious faith. Faith is what is in 
conformity with their creeds, and infidelity is what is not compatible 
with such creeds. In the past religion could be used to kill man, but 
at present people use science to kill instead of religion, which therefore is 
now not as effective an instrument as science in RASS an 
Thus religion has even lost its power of killing man.” 
Such a statement is apparently a hot indignant invective. ay a 
little of calm quiet reflection on our part will show that the speaker is 
mistaken. There were certainly such religions as Judaism that aimed 
at the protection of one’s own country and the destruction of other 
nations. But the science of religion teaches that race-antagonism is 
not the effect of religion on a people, but on the contrary, it appears in 
religion because it is influenced by the thinking of the people. For 
example, the ancient Hebrews, being a small nation and occupying 
a small territory, were frequently oppressed by their neighbors and 
made into political slaves now of Persia. and then of Egypt. Because — 
of their national sufferings they unconsciously developed a strong aver- 
sion to all other nations. This race-antagonism when it became an 
element in their religion, easily turned their religion into intolerant 
Judaism. Whoever has studied the civilization of ancient times is 
acquainted with such development within religions. It is therefore 
unjust for Mr. Russell to turn the effect into the cause and say that 
religion teaches people only to kill their fellow-creatures. 

World religions such as Buddhism, Christianity, and so on have 
all laid emphasis on mercy and love. Since Mr. Russell knows that 
Christianity teaches the principle of loving one’s enemies, how then 
is it possible for him to say that such teaching urges people to kill 
others? To say that the teaching that men should love is the cause 
of people’s killing men is a sort of impasse in cogent logic. It is 
indeed a fact that the peoples of Europe in medizval times fought 
against the Saracens for the tomb of Jesus and thus caused the loss 
of many lives; but if we study the facts carefully we can only say 
that the Crusades were caused by the misunderstanding of the teachings 
of religion on the part of the crusaders and not directly by the teachings 

of religion itself. For Jesus clearly stated that he was willing to 
give his own flesh and blood to people as bread and wine. If the 
believers at that time had kept the teachings of Jesus, would they 
desire to kill so many people just to possess Jesus’ tomb? Consequently 
the Crusades were caused by a violation of the teachings of religion 
instead of being an effect of the teaching that men should love each 
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other. In later times religion was also utilized in the wars between 
nations ‘but this sin must be placed upon: the politicians that abused 
religion and not upon religion itself. Have not the natural sciences 
also, which we think so highly of, been used by wild autocrats as 
instruments of whole-sale slaughter: ? Why do not we consider this 
_ fact as the unpardonable crime of the natural sciences themselves? . . 
As I see it, war is an expression of the animal nature of mankind and 
cannot dogmatically be said to be the sin of religion. If we must be — 
compelled to lay this crime at the door of religion then in like manner 
we must also say that the severe struggle for existence in the natural 
world—the strong killing the weak by the thousands—is also caused 
by religious teachings. Lions, tigers, cats and dogs are then all to be 
considered as being religious? ‘What an absurdity! 

: Such ideas are intentionally utilized by the anti-religion people to 
catch the attention of others so that religion may be thought to be 
a thing which is extremely cruel and evil. All this is based upon 
uninformed feeling that has very little foundation in reasoning, and 
therefore is not worth taking time to discuss. 

The second objection that religion is a hindrance to science, needs 
our attention. There are many myths in the sacred books of existing 
religions, which are entirely incompatible with science. Science attacks 
superstition, and elevates reason. The superstitious elements in religion 
must be eradicated. Obstinate religionists think that the sacred books 
are infallible. For instance, the Old Testament says that God in the 

space of. seven days created heaven and earth, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, plants, fishes, insects, birds, beasts and many other things, 
and then after all these things were created he made in his own likeness 
two human beings who were the progenitors of mankind. Those who 
embrace the religion therein literally believe that the universe was 
manufactured by a God that has eyes, eyebrows, hands and feet, 
because the Bible said so. . . . Buddhism also is full of myths. Its 
sacred books contain records of thirty-three heavens and eighteen 
hells. Such records in the eyes of scientists are all untrue, useful 
only to deceive small children. And as they are really a hindrance to 
the development of civilization, they ought to be opposed.. When the 
members of the Anti-Religion Federation oppose such superstitions, 
I absolutely approve their antagonism and moreover I hope they contintie 

to work for the spread of knowledge so as to make known to our 
fellow countrymen that natural science has nothing to do with such 
falsehoods. 

Probably here you may ask me: “Since you approve of opposing 
superstition, do you not also approve of the Anti-Religion Movement?” 
No! No! I approve of resistance to superstition, but I do not think 
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that religion in itself has no reason for its existence. To mingle 
religion and superstition and to make them one and the same thing, as 
I see it, | 


SUMMARY OF MR. T'U’S DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 


_ “Religion,” says Prof. T’u, “is.our faith in the transcendental and 
the thoughts, emotions, activities and experiences that arise in moments 
when we feel that we are in contact with It.” The meaning of the 
word “contact” is given as (1) oneness, and (2) the idea of belonging 
to—both being aspects of relationship. This “transcendental” is again 
defined as a man’s highest ideals or the organization of his various 
human desires around his highest concepts. Thus in nature religion 
the highest concept is “material happiness”; in some _polytheistic 
systems, the “beautiful,” and in ethical religions (where Christianity 
belongs) it is “the good.” Put in another way, the highest ideal is 
seen to be composed of three ideals—truth, beauty and goodness. To 
recognize this ideal is not a matter of intellect alone, but also 
and particularly of intuition; at this point religion differs from science. 
God, according to this reasoning, is the description of the fullness 
of the highest ideal. Events given in religious history are to be under- 
stood more as parables than as literal history. Faith in the ideal, how- 
ever, is necessary to secure its effect on character. We once heard 
another Chinese scholar present a somewhat similar view point. He 
said in addition that the ideal should be worshipped. This idea.of the 
“transcendental’ as presented by Prof. T’u seems to lack personality. 
One cannot think of an ideal of this type as projected by the human 
mind that does not include personality, for personality is an inseparable 
part of man’s highest ideals. At this point the lecturer seems to fail 
to carry his logic through. There is a great distinction between calling 
the ideal developed by your intellect “God,” and saying that your inter- 
pretation of the universe in which you find yourself, though couched 
in terms of your own experience, is your realization of God. In one 
you worship your own idéas; in the other, God. 
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Theology in China 


N company with two I into a Taoist temple in 
Chefoo, known as the Dragon Temple. Two or three unkempt — 
priests, clad in dark blue gowns, gathered around us. Through 

| the top of each hat appeared the usual twist of black hair. 
Among them was one old man, a little bent, somewhat wrinkled and 
very dirty. He was finally left alone with us. He looked little like 
a candidate for a discussion on popular theology. Yet so he proved 


B tobe. And, in his way, he was something of a philosopher also. He 


showed considerable knowledge of the gods, of a Supreme God above 
all gods and of their relationship. He was much more willing to 
share this knowledge with us than the usual run of Taoist priests. 

_ In one room, so we were told, was the Dragon God. On one side 
he was flanked by the God of the Carpenters, an old world wood-worker 
of great renown, a “Fubal-cain” in wood. The temple, which is small 
and even neat as temples go, is also the headquarters of the carpenters’ 
guild. This Dragon God, so our venerable informant told us, is kind 
_ and helpful to men, especially with regard to the sending of rain. His 
character is wholly beneficient. On the other side of the Dragon God 
_ was the God of Wealth. In another room was the Fox God, represented 
by the image of a rather truculent looking person. Of his character 
and work we did not learn so much for we and this simple sage became 
engaged in conversation on the religious significance of these and other 
deities. 
| In the mind of this wrinkled sage the idols senieaiial spirits whose 

function is to aid needy mortals. A number of interesting ideas were 
gleaned in answer to questions about these and other deities, and . 
the meaning of some well known religious terms. ‘‘Heaven” this 
simple soul said, “is not a deity.” ‘‘ ‘Heaven’ is a place, and is used 
in this sense in the phrase ‘heaven and earth.’” In the mouth of the 
priest this phrase suggested the visible universe or nature. He did 


mm ot speak of nature in terms of deity. He then told us that the various 


Spirits or deities represented by the images are related to a Supreme 
Being whom he spoke of as “Lao T‘ien Yeh.” Whien asked as to 
the relation of this “Lao T’ien Yeh” with “Shang Ti’ he emphatically 
and repeatedly said they are the same. On this point he seemed to 
| have no doubt.. This Supreme Being looks down on earth and — 
chooses such good men as he pleases and appoints them as “shen.” 


im These “shen” he declared were different from “Lao T’ien Yeh” or 


“Shang Ti” and below him in rank. Indeed man’s approach to this 


Popular Theology in China’ 
| 
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Supreme Deity is really through these “‘shen.”” On this point he was 
also quite clear. When we asked why men could not approach “Lao 
T’ien Yeh” or “Shang Ti’ direct, with a stooping gesture of reverence 
this begrimed theologian replied, “Ah! Men are too lowly and He is 
too lofty and majestic for us thus to approach Him. We must come 
to Him through the shen.” In a sense, therefore, this priest thought 


of these “shen” as canonized saints who act as intermediaries between . 


the Supreme Deity and lowly moftals. 

_ During the conversation we learned, though not all at one 
time, something of the character and “attributes,” to use a word 
well-known in Western theology, of this Supreme Being or Lord 
of all Men and Spirits. Reverently, this venerable sage told us 
that He is omiscient and omnipresent. “He is,” he also declared, 
“loving and kind. He loves all men impartially, sympathizes with them 
and is willing to help them. He also desires them to live at peace.” 
To the question as to whether or not there were temples or images to 
“Lao T’ien Yeh” or “Shang Ti” we received no satisfactory answer. 
He implied that before the Chou dynasty there were none. But when 
pressed to tell where such exist now reference was made to “Yii Wang 
Shang Ti.” It was not clear, however, that this well known Taoist 
Deity fused in this sage’s mind with the lofty being he described above. 


The interesting thing about the above is that it is in brief a system of © 


popular theology. It is an interpretation of the “gods” as represented 
by the idols in terms of spirit. It would seem that it is really to the 
Supreme Deity that many Chinese worshippers —intelligent ones at 
least—look for help, even though they dare not approach Him direct. 
Throughout the interview we were puptensed by the — and reverent 
attitude of this old priest. | 


— 
Work Among the Tribes 

A. G. NICHOLLS 
ER} cess speaking between 102-103 Long. atid 25-26 Lat., the 


Gospel has been preached to thousands of Lesu, Nosu, Kopu, 

Hwa Miao, Laka, and Tai: some hundreds of the Laka only 

have responded, and very few of the Tai. But attiongst the 

former tribes over twenty thousand have heard intelligently and are 

adherents. About four thousand have been baptised and many are 
waiting instruction and examination. 

Scattered about these mountain tegions are some seventy of eighty 


Chapels, where services are held every Lorp’s day, and in scores of 


villages a meeting for prayer and Bible reading is held each evening. 
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At the first preaching there was a great rush and fervour, and 
the bag has now been well shaken. Still not many have given Up, 
the majority have progressed until we have churches that and mission- 
ary or pastor might be thankful for. 


These people love to sing and of course we responded. It was 
not long” before the’ people mastered Hymn book No. 1, then the 
missionary set to work on book No. 2: afterwards a decent sized 
supplement was called for. It is usual to have about ten hymns in a 
service, and as a result there are few dull minutes, more especially as 
we have two or three addresses. He would be a queer missionary or 
evangelist who insisted upon taking the whole service. The local 
preacher is much in evidence. Very often a hard working farmer can 
give as illuminating an address as the evangelist. One was helped 
lately by hearing a village preacher who took his appointment in the 
central church. He was preaching on Jonah, and made quite a point 
of the words, ““Now the Lorp had prepared a great fish,”’ he said, “then » 
if the Lorp had arranged this of course it could be done.” These 
preachers put their thinking caps on, and many come with a well thought 
out message. During the last few years Bible-schools have been con- 
stantly held. In each station evangelists, preachers, and leaders meet 
together and have from a week to a month’s Bible study, prayer and 
song. With the exception of the evangelists all bring in their own 
food, purchase study books, and from early morning they are at it. 
Owing to the bandit nuisance the missionaries have been away from 
their stations, unable to travel, so these schools have not been as 
_ frequent as we would like, but it is a most important branch of 

the work. 


It is the custom in the secant for many Christians to leave - 
- the reading and study of the Revelation to a more convenient season 
and to accept the verdict of many ministers, “that as there is so much 
difference of opinion, how can we hope to understand it?” Our people 
will not be put off with that, and a school was called to study the Book. 
The more difficult the Scripture the more they want to study it. - 


There is not half enough literature available for the tribes. The 
Lesu have the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the Laka and Nosu 
whose dialects are akin, read Mark, which was translated for the former 
tribe. Now the Gospel of Luke is in preparation for the Nosu. The 
Kopu tribe has the Gospel of Mark only, while the Hwa Miao have the 
New Testament, also a metrical version of the Psalms, Kings of Israel 
and Judah, Bible stories from Moses to Daniel. There are catechisms 
for each tribe, but little else owing to the fact that pressure of work 
prevents the workers from making progress in this important service. 
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Of recent years some of the tribal young men are reading more 
Chinese. A few copies of “The Christian Intelligencer,” “Happy Child- 
hood,” and “Bible Magazine,” are taken. Pilgrim’s Progress, a few 
N. T. Commentaries, an Exposition of Genesis, etc., have been sold. It 
is only the lack of dollars which prevents more of ‘this literature being 
sold to these hill tribes, many of whom are often at their wit’s end to 
find food to eat. 

The schools are slowly — ea progress, and when a better. Class 
of teacher is forthcoming the results will correspond. We are working 
on to this end, and in the Kao-teng at Sa-Pu-Shan, there are representa- 
tives of eight tribes. Our aim is to make the work as self-supporting 
as possible. It is a rule that all evangelists and primary teachers have 
their house, food, firing and lighting, provided by the church and school, 
a salary ranging from twenty to thirty dollars per year being paid by 
the mission. In some cases the school has to find part of the teacher's 
salary. | 
For a few years some of the Lesu have gone to help in a work 
near Sz-mao, twenty-three days’ journey from their homes with good — 
results, while some Hwa-Miao have helped in another direction. We 
encourage this Home-Missionary service, for it stirs up zeal all round. 

One recent development is that in the Hwa-Miao work, elders have - 
been appointed at a few outstations, to adminiser the Sacrament, and 
take more responsibility for the spiritual work in the churches. This 
phase of the work is still in its infancy, but is working well, and the 
missionary in charge keeps in close touch with them. It is obviously 
impossible for any missionary to visit the outstations more than. once 
or twice a year, even when there are no bandits about, and it seems 
_ unfair for the people to wait until he arrives before meeting at the 
Lorp’s table. | 

There are four central Stations, viz., Ta-ku for the Lesu, eo 3 
and Tai tribes; Sa-lao-wu for the Nosu; Hsin-shao for the Ko-pu and 
Nosu living in the district; Sa-pu-shan for the Hwa-Miao. There is 
still an immense amount of work to be done among the tribes in the 
West. Men are needed who will go in and stick at the work. 

Why should foreign missionaries only enjoy all this spiritual 
exhilaration? The only qualification to enjoy such a work, is, an 
educated mind, and a heart. bursting with love for the people who are 
not as wild (#f) as is imagined; then to take off your gown and 
work. It is not any old duffer who will do for tribes’ work. 
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Chinese Minister 
Joy and Bitterness: 
NOTES OF A SERMON | 
‘BY WANG TZU YUAN 
‘Translated by JOHN BELL 


WANT to speak to you this morning about the two characters 
il “K’u” (bitter) and “Lo” ( joy). 
You all know the meaning of these two characters. You 
| know also that every one desires “‘joy’’ and no one desires 
“bitterness.” Moreover, we know how hard it is to get the one, and 
how difficult it is to avoid the other. Indeed, very few have real joy, 
but everyone in varying degree “eats bitterness.” Many methods are 
used to turn our sorrow into joy. In the main, these are money, 
medicine, drugs, superstition, atheism, fame. A careful examination 
of these show us they cannot cure the troubled heart, for the root 
of all bitterness is in. the heart. It is, indeed, only He who has made 
the heart, who can cure it. 


1. Let us look first at some of -these matters which trouble us. 
Debt. (N. B. it was the last Sunday of the Chinese Year) Some 
of you may be troubled with a heavy debt. It is weighing you down 
and you see no means of discharging it. Let us read Matt. 11:28 
“Come unto me,” etc. Here Christ speaks of men and women with 
great burdens, and promises them if they come to Him they will find 
rest. I cannot tell you how He will do it, but I can assure you He 
knows your burden, and His promise includes it. If you come now to 
Him He will lighten your burden and bring to your heart joy and peace. 
Sin. It may be some of you are conscious of wrong-doing, or of 
great sin in your life. You have suffered and are suffering as a 
consequence. Turn to Ist. John 1:7, 8,9. “If you confess your sin” 
etc. Here is a way by which you may be forgiven, and cleansed. 
That which is troubling you will be taken out of the way. . 
Bondage. (a) National. To-day is the day of desire for freedom, 
and our souls are oppressed lest we should come under the heel of others. 
_ The last time I was in Shanghai I met a Korean. He spoke with great 
bitterness of the condition of his country, and you could see in his 
manner and walk, how he felt himself and his country to be down- 
trodden. He was as a slave. Some of you are burdened with our 
national condition and are crying out for freedom. Please look at 
John 8:31-32 “And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” Here Christ promises that if any will believe in Him they 
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shall know the truth and the truth will make them free. It is truth 
that sets free. We may be in bondage because we do not know the 
“Truth” neither do those who oppress us. But here is real freedom, 
for soul and mind, and if all the nations would accept it they would be 
set free. 

(b) Of Seperstition. Those who worship and serve idols are often 
called upon to suffer needlessly. Recall the prophets of Baal when they 
could not get an answer, they cut themselves with knives and stones. 
Some there are who are suffering in the endeavour to pay old vows. 
Believe in Christ and you will know the truth and the truth will make 
you free. 


2. For a few minutes look at the cause of all our niiteing. 

It is because men have left God. There are those who tell us 
“There is no God.” Oh! Foolish ones, they know not that this is 
the very cause for all our bitterness and sorrow. | 

I have lately received much help from my own little children. I 
look at my small baby in her mother’s arms, resting peacefully and 
happily. But if a stranger takes it up, it cries and is unhappy. Lately 
my oldest son went from home to a school not far away. The first 
time he returned home he was crying, so that it made tears to come 
into my own eyes. He was*crying because all at the school were 
strangers to him. In these two instances I saw that man suffers 
because he has left his God, his Father, and his Home. Think of 
Jesus on the cross, Mark 15:34, “My God, My God why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Hear that awful cry! It was not the pain and 
degradation of the cross which made Him cry like that, but, the being 
separated from God the Father. This is what Jesus came to teach us, 
that to be separated from God is to have the greatest bitterness man can 
have, and the only way to heal that bitterness and give us joy, is to 
return to our God, our Father and our Home. 


Should there Be More Like This ? 
A Missionary’s Report for the year 1922. 


To the Board of Foreign Missions :— 


A fast, O God, in 1922, 

Proclaimed, Father, to get nearer you. 

A plan of work laid down by Thee, 

To be carried out by You and me. 

My faults recorded daily by me, 

To show me how black my slate looks to Thee. 


/ 
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Got mad at two servants belotiging to other péople and scolded them. 
_ Got mad and spoke unkind words to my friends. 
Got mad repeatedly and thought it no use to try to teach the “old,”’ 
ignotant things, and did tiot give the Holy Spirit a chance. 
Got mad and scolded my “old” faithful servant because I did not 
tinderstand her speech. 
Did a kind act for my friend and was happy. 
Talked about the faults of my fellow workers to others. 
A suspected leper came from a near-by village, an outcast, poor, 
hungry, a stranger, sick, and we put her in prison. 
I lost an opportunity to give the “living water” to a bunch of boys 
but learned a method for giving, had a chance, and took it. 
An old, crazy woman came to our door, dirty, hungry, and poor. 
We put her on a bed in the goat barn. 
The cares of this world nearly crowded out my quiet-hour. 
I required much of the boatman, got mad and scolded because’ I 
didn’t have my way. _ 
Tempted to be silent. I didn’t want to pray, for God hears prayer. 
I wanted an easy place and got a hard one. 
Had a chance to speak a word for Christ and did not. 
Got mad at prayer-meeting. 
Two people were deliberately turned away because their wants were 
not considered. 
Two beggars, while smoking cigarettes, asked the “rich man” for 
something to eat. They were turned away empty. 
Got mad at a man (church member) and a boy for robbing a bird’s 
nest on my porch. 
Did not want to commune with the people I hated but was 
compelled to. 
Got mad and slapped a patient in a wealthy home. 
Got mad without a cause at two callers and did not treat them 
right. 
Sold drugs on the Sabbath day. 
Gave the medicine credit instead of God. 
Got out of patience with the Board of Foreign hiestons. wrote 
several letters but was not permitted to send them. 
Several helpless infants were turned away from my door because 
of the money problem—later died. 
Held a grudge for several weeks at an infant because her care- 
takers were partial to her. 


Nagged nearly every one in my employ. 
Have hated my place of work and the peng’ there. 
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Have slept during nearly all prayer-meetings and Bible Classes. 
: One friend made an attempt to wake me, one spoke to me 

about it, and one actually woke me for a short time, me 

| he was filled with the Holy Spirit. 

I have tithed mint and rice and every herb, and passed over justice 
and the love of God. 

I have fallen far short of working the work that my Baaventy 
Father sent me to do. 

I find it very difficult to live Christ in a tend of devils. 

Please pray for me. | 


The Devil and the ‘ismesamaal Builders 


W. W. PETER | 
Oe day while walking abroad in the land of the Flowery Kingdom, 


the devil noted with great anger the growing number of Christian 
workers. He counted six thousand Protestants and several. 
7 thousand Catholics. He saw a Protestant Bishop rubbing his 
hands in great satisfaction and looking pleased as he glanced through 
the pages of a book “A Missionary Survey of China.” ‘We are by 
far the biggest business in China,” exclaimed the Bishop, “for we are. 
spending more than ten million dollars a year in Christian work in China.” 
Looking over the Bishop’s shoulder the devil noticed that this book 
recorded hundreds of schools and hospitals, thousands of preaching 
places, tens of thousands of students in Christian schools and that 
hundreds of thousands were being introduced by these Christian workers" 
to his one enemy, Jesus Christ. 

On seeing these things the devil exclaimed, “It cannot continue like 
this! Since the forces under my control are unable to stop the progress 
of the Kingdom by a direct frontal attack, I will use strategy.” 

And the method he followed was so plausible that no one could 
accuse him outright of being responsible. He killed one Christian 
worker here and ambushed another one there. Wherever he found 
Christian workers careless of their health, he killed them easily. Others 
he incapacitated for months and even years. “Those whom I have laid 
on the shelf through sickness are for that period just as good as dead so | 
far as I am concerned,” he thought to himself. 

And as the devil walked up and down the land he tempted many 
into believing that God wanted them to expose themselves. These were 
his stock arguments. “Are you not a soldier of the Cross? Can you not 
sacrifice? Live as the ignorant Chinese do. Screen your house, 
especially your kitchen, dining-room and toilet? Nonsense! This costs 


too much money.” 
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To others he said, “Live cheaply, for the wok needs your money. 
How dare you spend one hundred dollars on your teeth? Or twenty-five 
dollars for a pair of spectacles? Or a thousand dollars more for a com- 
fortable house in which to live?” 

Into the mouth of one devout soul who spoke at a meeting in Ki 
Kung Shan he put these words, “My Board requires vaccination for small- 
pox and inocculation against typhoid, but I have not complied and I 
do not intend to.’—“Of course! Vaccination is not always successful. 
There is an element of danger in it, for you may get some secondary 
infection. 'Won’t the Lord take care of His own?” 

He put great obj jections in the way of the plan to have Christian 
workers and students in Mission schools receive an annual physical 
examination. 

His attack against a high health average was one of the best ways 
he used to cast a blight over the cause of extending the Kingdom in 
China. By his versatility of attack he. weakened the whole force so 
that the work of the Lord was very much retarded. 


— 


The Revolutionary Significance of the Eucharist 
| B. WHITAKER 


ROTESTANTISM, as a whole, has never rightly estimated the 
power of symbolism in religion. Reacting from the undoubted — 
abuses of Romanism, evangelical Christianity. has almost entirely 
abandoned symbolism as necessarily tending to formalism and 

superstition. Even that which we have retained in baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper has been stripped of all but the barest essentials, so 
that many times it seems of doubtful value. There are signs, however, 
that Protestantism is recovering from the Reformation reaction, and 
that more beauty is to be included in the services of the Church from 
this time on. This is as it should be. With human nature what it is, 
symbolism has a power which is beyond estimate. Who, for instance, 
can tell how much the white carnation has done to add new meaning 
and beauty to our celebration of “Mother’s Day,” the flag, to preserve 
unity in the nation, and to intensify love of home and country, and the 
cross, to keep true to the fundamental of their 
faith ? 

Throughout the ages, Catholicism has appreciated the power and 

_ the human effectiveness of the dramatic enactment in the mass of the 
meaning of the Cross of Christ, and so has centered its worship in this 
service, Whatever its other fajlures, Rome has never lost the heart 
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_of the Gospel message; it has ceaselessly preached the message of man’s 
sin, and of salvation through Christ, in the Great Symbol, : 


The writer believes that there could-be no greater step forward in 


evangelical Christianity than to make this Great Symbol once more the 
center of our worship. We all acknowledge that the Cross is the heart 


of our faith, Why then should we not make that service which most — 


completely and most powerfully sets forth this truth the center of our 
worship: ? Let us restore the Cross and the Altar to their rightful place 
in the Christian Church, and we shall find that the prophetic message 
of our ministry will Jess easily touch lightly, as it often does to-day, 


the reality of sin and man’s need of a Saviour. We do not. wish to 


substitute the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for the Sacrament of the 
spoken Word, but rather to bring both together as each furnishing an 
indispensable element of power and blessing in the service of public 


worship. We believe that this is especially necessary because the 


particular lines of advance which Christianity most needs to make are 
set forth in the Eucharist. Some revolutionary changes in emphasis, 
and a much more thoroughgoing acceptance of the gospel of Jesus as a 
living program for every day life must be brought about if our faith is 
to meet the tremendous need of this new age in which we are living. 
First of all, the Eucharist is of fundamental importance because 
it sets forth a revolutionary method of conquering sin and evil, which 
even the Church of Christ has only accepted in part up to the present. 
Oftentimes the meaning of the Cross has been so hidden beneath an in- 
comprehensible and unethical theology that men have hardly realized the 
radical nature, from the human standpoint, of that which Jesus did, and 
did not do, in connection with sin. To put the whole matter very simply, 
he met sin with light and with love. He sought to make men see 
themselves as they were, and to know the meaning of their sin in all its 
ugliness and degradation. The only punishment which he dealt out was 
to thus make them see themselves as they were, and then to love them 
with a divine -self-sacrificing love of which they knew themselves un- 
worthy. He took their reproach upon himself by giving them freely his 
companionship and his love in the face of the scorn and criticism of 
the “respectable” portions of society. He suffered with them and for 
them that they might be won to God and to a new life. He believed 
that the love and truth of God lived out in His life was all that was 
needed to conquer sin and recreate lives. The Cross was the climax 
of this living out of the divine love and truth. Men who hated the 


truth and feared the light sought to put him to death. Even so, he 


opposed to their malignant evil only that divine love which on the cross 
could pray: “Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
He refused to call upon legions of angels for his defence; he refused 
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to let his persona] disciples stand between him and death. He went 
even to the death of the cross in loyalty to the way of love, believing 
that out of its suffering and shame God could give the victory. He 
was right. The light and love which have radiated from. that Cross 
throughout the ages have never * ceased to be God’s divinest power in 
saving men. 
But there are two respects in which the message of the Crives has 
not been fully accepted by the Church of Christ. In the first place, 
we have not sufficiently realized that the cross should mean for us 
what it meant for Jesus. If it meant to him complete trust to living 
out the light and love of God as the divine way of dealing with sin, 
then it should mean the same to us. It is one of the English theologians 
who has said that the Cross saves by creating its own principle in the 
human heart. As his disciples we are, no more than he, to trust to 
the defence of legions, whether of angels or of men. Our only defence 
in this world is as the Master’s, the defence of living God’s life and 
of manifesting His spirit among men. We too, if God wills, should 
accept the world’s crowns of ‘taenn, we should take up our cross and 
follow him. 
Then again the Church not the social consequences 
of that faith which is set forth in the Eucharist. Jesus taught that 
loyalty to his way of life would create in the world The Kingdom of 
God, a divine society which should pour out its life in God’s divine 
way for the sin of the world, for its salvation. The Church is the 
beginnings of this society; it is the Kingdom so far as the Kingdom 
has found expression in human life. When this fact is kept in mind, 
it is at once evident that the Lord’s Supper is not merely a memorial 
of what Christ did, but also the offering once more of His Body, now 
the Church, for the sin of the world. It means that as a Christian 
Society we are offering ourselves to God that through us His infinite 
Love and Forgiveness may once more be made flesh and dwell among 
men for their salvation. All of which necessitates that in seeking world 
peace, in striving for industrial re-adjustment, in working for social 
justice, our method should be, not coercion, whether of the sword or 
of political- action, but that of the cross. We seek to save rather, by 
the creation within the old order of a new order of love, and brother- 
hood, and justice which shall be accepted because of the inner force 
of the moral conviction of its worth which shall come home to men 
as they see it working in the midst of the old order. The Communion 
service should be the Church’s pledge to God, and its declaration to 
humanity that it believes in this way of the Cross and is offering itself 
to God and to man as an instrument in seeking the divine end, a society 
marnating: E His love and His truth on earth. 
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Again, the Eucharist is of fundamental importance because it 
stands for that revolutionary unity in love, and life, and purpose, to 
which Christians are called, and towards which humanity as a whole 
must move in the realization of world salvation. 


Of sll, Cie Of man with God. Jeeus has 


shown what humanity may be when unity with God becomes a realized 
fact. He came, as Paul has said, “to be the first-born among many 
brethren.” To us, then, the Lord’s Supper stands for that conquest 
of sin which makes possible for us men unity with God in His life, 
and love, and purpose; that is what our salvation is. He has given us 
the power to conquer sin and live the victorious life through abiding 
in him. When we drink of the poured out cup and eat of the broken 
bread, it is his pledge to us that we are with him become partakers in 
the divine life of the Father. When the Master says, “This do in 
remembrance of me,” it is his call to us not only to keep the Sacrament 
from time to time, but also to make our personal lives sacramental 


from day to day through making ourselves fit channels for the out- 


pouring of the Father’s Divine life and love for the salvation of the 
world. It is this supremely that as individuals we do in remembrance 
of him; we continue his work through our unity with God and our 
obedience to His will. 

Again, it makes plain the way to the unity of man with man. 
The Holy Communion is the common meal of the Family of God. It is 
ordinarily the right and privilege only of those who belong to this family. 
To partake with our Christian brethren of the Holy Meal is to acknow- 
ledge our oneness with all who partake of it everywhere, those who are 
fellow-citizens with us in the household of God, and fellowmembers 
of the Body of Christ, the Holy Catholic Church. To have really 
entered into the new life which comes to those who know the way 
of the Cross as their way, is to have entered that Fellowship wherein 
all barriers have been broken down, where men and women of all races 
and of all times are made one. As Paul so well puts it: “Now in 
Christ Jesus, ye that once were far off are made nigh in the blood of 
Christ. For he is our peace, who made both one, and brake down the 
middle wall. of partition. . . . So then, ye are no more strangers and 
sojourners, but ye are fellowcitizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God.” Again he writes, “There is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, 
but Christ is all in all.” Now it is perfectly evident when we speak 
of this ideal, that the Church as we know it is not synonymous with 
the Holy Cathelic Church of our faith. There are many who belong 
to it who have not yet entered into the fulness of that great life of 
the Holy Catholic Church Invisible wherein all barriers have been 
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erased because men have surrendered themselves to the highest loyalty. 
We know how many there are who call themselves “‘Christian” to whom 
affinity of race, and class, and nation, means more than their spiritual 
affinity with those who have been born into a common spiritual inherit- 
ance through Jesus Christ. They may be “on the way,” but they 
certainly have only entered partially into the life of which Paul wrote, 

“where there: is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all in all.” - But 
the very fact that the different branches of the Church keep the Supper 
of the Lord is our ground for urging that men seek to accept their 
membership in that great communion at its full meaning. We are not 
baptized into the Congregational, or the Methodist, or the Presbyterian 
Church, but into the Holy Catholic Church of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Holy Communion of which we partake is a Communion with God 
through Christ; but it is also meant to lead us on to a Holy Com- 
- munion with all God’s children in the Body of Christ, the Church. 
Not all his children have yet entered into the fulness of the life of 
that Church Invisible; but it is our part to help to introduce them to 
‘the fulness of their inheritance. We must lead them on to an accep- 
tance of Christ as their supreme personal loyalty, and the Body of 
Christ, the Church, as their supreme social loyalty. And we must 
seek, together with them, to win others into this divine-human family 
of the sons and daughters of God. We must go back once more to 
the faith of the Apostles’ Creed; we must believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints. That Church is as yet invisible; 
it is the object of faith and hope. But some day it shall find ex- 
pression here on earth in a Great Church, a manifest Kingdom of 
God. At the present its life is reflected to a greater or lesser extent 
in the various churches out of which the Great Church shall be born; 
but in no one of them, nor in all of them considered together is it as — 
yet made visible. However, being a great spiritual life, a family bound 
together. in loyalty to Jesus Christ, it nevertheless is real though unseen; 
and its unity is already existent, it merely remains 3 for it to be manifest 
in outward form. 

In these days when men are longing for peace, for world peace, 
as never before one wonders why it is that the Church is so slow to 
point the way out of the wilderness. Is it not through the realization 
and assertion of the one supreme loyalty to which every Christian 
Should make all other loyalties subordinate? We are a part as Chris- 
tians of a living organism, the Body of Christ, the Holy Catholic 
Church. There. is nothing that can happen to us as citizens of any 
nation, or as members of any race or class, which can justify us in 
disrupting the Body of Christ. No lesser loyalty has a right to usurp 
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the place of the higher. Christ himself prayed in the last hours of 
his life upon earth that his disciples might keep unbroken their divine 
unity in him. In some ways, one of the most tragic happenings of 
the late war was the pitting against each other in deadly combat of 
men who belonged even to the same branch of the Church Universal, 
who had been confirmed by the same bishop, and who were supposed 
to have been born into a divine unity in the same Body. Such 
a tragedy could never have come to pass if we had remained loyal to 
the faith of the Creed in “‘the Holy Catholic Church, the communion 
of saints.”” Christendom has paid heavily for its lack of the Catholic 
spirit and consciousness. . Humanity is to-day laid low because dis- 
ciples of Jesus who could have prevented the struggle if they had been 
conscious of their unity, were more loyal to country than they were 
to the Kingdom-of God. They were first of all, Englishmen, French- 
men, Germans, Austrians, Americans; afterwards, in so far as was 
possible in view of the necessary of loyalty to their respective countries, 
they were citizens‘of the Kingdom of God. But now the Great 
Struggle, temporarily at least, has ceased, and Christians have once 
more the opportunity to work before the night cometh. Shall we not, 
like Peter, conscious of our Great Betrayal of the Master’s cause, try 
to make up in these days to come something of that which we have 
lost? Shall we not show the world that Holy Communion is more 
than a mere symbol to us; that it is our united offering of ourselves 
to God in a new loyalty, that through us His Divine Kingdom may 
be established upon earth? Religion, if it is true religion at all, stands 
for the supremacy of the unseen and the eternal, and proclaims that 
its reality is the greatest reality of all. Dare we as Christians, then, 
put loyalty to the Holy Catholic Church of Faith ahead of loyalty to 
nation, or class, or race, and to begin to live in that Kingdom ‘ ‘where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all in all’? To the 
writer this is One of the high meanings of the Lord’s Supper which 
the Church has all but forgotten in its practice, and to a large extent 
even in its teaching. It is the Sacrament of Divine Unity to be realized 
as members of the Great Community. Through Christ, and ‘the con- 
quest of sin which he makes possible, we are born into this fellowship. 
It is God’s supreme purpose to create such a Community of his sons 
and daughters upon earth, His Kingdom, his Holy Universal Church. 
Than it, there is nothing greater. There is no other loyalty so high. 
When Christians realize this, and put first things first, world peace 
will be a solved problem, and the conquest of the worst.of human evils 


will be in sight. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL Devetopment or Cuima. By Sun Yat-sen. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, New York. Pp. 237, with Folding Map and Stix Appendices, December 1922. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a less convineing attempt at foreign 
progaganda than this reprint of magazine articles, published some four 
years ago, if Dr. Sun had really expected foreigners to accept his so-called 
policies for the salvation of China, on this formal and presumably careful 
restatement of them. This book purports to outline six stupendous 
programs for the economic development of China by international co- 
operation of financiers and technical experts in railway building, river 
conservancy, harbor works, water power and such basic plants of industrial 
expansion as iron and steel factories, huge irrigation and reforestation 
projects and continental colonization,—a most wonderfully complex dream 
of simultaneous nation-wide activity. Just how these grandiose schemes, 
whose mere statement is sufficient to frighten the most optimistic of 
financiers, are to become actualities, or what ways and means there 
are of financing even a portion of them or of any particular project | 
at a single time is not suggested. And recalling the impasse that 
has for years faced the International Consortium of World Bankers, 
it does not appear that recent history has taught the doctor any 
sounder economics nor restrained him in the expression of his 
prolific, impractical, but scarcely original ideas. Certainly the agricul- 
tural and mineral development of China-is not as simple as Mr. Sun 
would have us. believe, considering China’s chaotic finances, demoralized 
trade, ruined cities, devastated fields, flood and famine areas of huge extent, 
to say nothing of the hordes of irregular troops and bandits. Until there is. 
a complete reorganization by honest control of expenditure of public funds, 
it seems the height of folly for politicians to suggest such wholesale spending 
of money that is not in esse, even under the personal supervision of this 
most romantic of Chinese revolutionaries who revels in radical theories, now 
those of a confessed Socialist, then those of a half-convinced but hesitant 
Bolshevist. The lightheartedness and delightful freedom of imagination with 
which Dr. Sun writes would be merely amusing if it were not so sorrowful a 
demonstration that China seems indeed bankrupt in statemanship if she has 
nothing better than such fantastic schemes to offer as policies of state nor 
more serious thinkers than this pclitical opportunist par excellence. It is 
amazing too that the worthy gentlemen whom he thanks. for reading his 
manuscript hadn’t more regard for his political reputation or consideration 
for their country as a nation of scholars than to have allowed the publication 
(as appendices) of the letters addressed to him by two American statesmen, 
one world famous American engineer and the Italian Minister of War, 
who indeed congratulated him on the schemes as broad and ambitious, but 
“damned them with such faint praise” that a little literary amour propre 
would have suggested to the doctor at least their condensation, if not total 
elimination. It is impossible to read these pages without sensing a consider- 
able diminution of national self-love. Certainly since these projects were 
first formulated four years ago, there has been no indication whatever that 
they have received general approval except possibly by his own quixotic 
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followers. With the Doctor’s political fortunes fluctuating like stock 
quotations there is, fortunately for China, no early prospect of these 
grandiose proposals getting even into serious discussion. One wonders 
whether the publishers haven’t been relying a trifle too much on the drawing 
~power of a name to carry such a work as this and except for the fact that 
it might lead foreigners to think of China as a great field for industrial 
development one can scare speculate what service this book could render. 


Amicus SINLz. 


THe CuHarm or THE MippLte Kincpom. JAMEs REID Marsx. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. Gold $3.00 net. 7 


This book is very readable, somewhat racy, and a little misleading. 
The author, a custom’s official, has written up his most vivid impressions 
of the Chinese people and life, as received at Moukden, Tientsin and 
Mengtze. The misleading element is that the reader may infer that the 
instances recorded are all normal; most of them really touch the normal at 
atangent only. The “charm” in the author’s mind consists of the mysterious, 
the colorful as found around tombs and palaces, the bizarre and beautiful 
in decoration and clothing, twinkling eyes and swaying forms, and his some- 
what unusually free friendliness with several Chinese women of differing — 
social status. Some of the experiences recorded are but the irridescent 
flashes playing over the froth of Chinese life. Yet a genuine and friendly 
appreciation of the Chinese enables the author to hint at some of their 
deeper qualities. But through the “charm” glowers the repulsiveness of 
life as distorted in China. This is suggested in instances of women 
abandoning girl infants, of callous public executions of criminals, of opium 
smuggling and crude displays of militaristic autocracy. Indeed these more 
sordid elements seem to loom larger than the changing gleams of silk 
garments, the winsomeness of gentle speech or the green of templed hills. 
The glimpses of squalor and misery which he records reduce somewhat the 
vividness of the “charm” which he aims to make his keynote. The book 
reveals a closer acquaintance with the shady and easy ways of Chinese life 
than its more open and sturdier aspects of character. The chronology is 
sometimes mixed and we cannot always tell where narrative ends and 
romance begins: Yet the book is true to Chinese life as some people have 
seen it! It almost leaves untouched, however, the more modern aspects of 
life in China. ‘We have the impression that the book was written years ago 
and post-dated for purposes of publication. The author touches somewhat 
lightly and even indifferently the moral aspects of Chinese life, talks much 
of romance, and drops occasionally into sentiment as squashy as an over 
ripe peach. There are some adventurous experiences that are well told. 
In spite of the fact that it handles over lightly the careless aspects of 
Chinese life and exposes over much some of its rawness we found the book 
extremely interesting and did not lay it down until we had finished it. 
It created no desire to skip pages even though we have spent two decades 
in’ China. | 
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E DocTRINE OF Curistran NATIONAL SALVATION. Booklet No. 1 4 Georce C. 
Hsu. At 20 cents each. The booklet may be secured fromi KR AR 


This booklet has for its purpose the answering -of a question on the 
relationship between Christianity and internationalism and of ten important 
questions in regard to the New Testament. Only five of the latter questions 
appear in the booklet; the other five will probably appear in a later one. 

In regard to the relationship of Christianity and internationalism, the 
author says that “nationality itself must be redeemed.” The so-called 
Christian nations have hitherto attempted to strengthen themselves at the 
expense of other nations; but the result has uniformly been that instead of 
being benefited in their selfish dealings with other nations, they have done 
harm to themselves. . | 4 

The five questions.answered in the second part of the booklet are :— 

1. What is Christianity? According to the author Christianity is 
what Jesus Christ taught with regard to the Kingdom of heaven which is 
really nothing but the nation as such. When the nation is saved it is the 
kingdom of heaven. | 


2. Is the Bible the revelation of God? The author does not consider 
“7 O. T. very important. The New Testament, he claims, should take its 
place. | | | 

3. Christianity is the highest monotheistic religion. The conception 
of God in other religions is wrong in that they made God an absolute being 
outside of humanity and having no interest in human affairs. Christianity 
cone God as the source of life within humanity and the father of 

4. What about the divinity of Christ? St. John says that he is the 
only begotten son and thus gives a doctrine which is in reality in conflict 
with Christ’s own idea that all men are the children of God. 


5. What should be the idea of redemption? The author disregards 
all the older theories of redemption. Salvation can only mean the salvation 
of life, but life cannot be conceived to be divisible. Individual salvation is 
bound up in the salvation of the nation. 


TH 


HENRY Martyn, ConFESSOoR OF THE FaitH. By Constance E. Papwickx. The Student 
Christian Movement, London, 1922. 297 pages. 


Inasmuch as the standard biographies of Henry Martyn are “in a re- 
ligious language strange to the children of another generation or too costly | 
for those of us who count our pence,” says Miss Padwick in her preface, 
there is a place for this new biography issued under the auspices of the 
United Council for Missionary Education. The book is written in the 
popular style of a novel, and affords a colorful picture of the India of the 
years 1806 to 1812, the brief time of Henry Martyn’s work. It is as good 
for the present-day missionary as for the young. people of England for 
whom this was intended, to read of the such 
as young Martyn, who-though against the hardships of the Indian and Arabian 
limes Saad “nen barely caged in flesh,” did so much to blaze the trail 
for his successors, in his scholarly translations. We can feel across the 
century that intervenes, something of the unquenchable ardor which sent 
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of the ol den movement, against 
odds which we.can scarcely comprehend, as for example, when George III 
“hesitated to countenance such idea” as encouraging the sending of Henry 
Martyn and others out to India as missionaries because of “the alarming 
progress of the French Revolution and the proneness of the period to move- 

ments subversive of the established order of things.” | : 


Back To THE LONG GRAss. My Link with —— By Dan Crawrorp. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


‘ ~ In his preface the author tells us that this book is a salted to his 
former one “Thinking Black.” The sub-title “My Link with Livingstone” 
prepares us for the story of his travels, following the trail of Livingstone’s 
last journey, in his search of the Nile sources, by Lake Mweru and the River 
Luapula. Around this theme, which like a slender thread runs through the 
book, he collects a rich mass of varied thought and experience gathered 
during his many years of life and work in Africa. | 

Through his eyes you see the “Dark Continent” and its ‘people, and 
with his ears you listen to their talks by the forest camp fires, and through 
his mind you learn to some extent to “Think Black.” 

Facts and fancies, folk-lore Biblical ‘exegesis, philology and com- 
parative religion, nature study and human portraiture appear on his screen 
in quick succession, and gees reader finds a store house of suggestive thought 
that is full of stimulus. The style of the writing ts on the whole not 
equal to the splendid spirit of this well known missionary pioneer. In a 
smaller way he suggests Chesterton’s acrobatic style of thought and languages 
and of his paradoxes. His sentences are often like a snake with its tail 
twisted round until it meets in its mouth. For instance. “The fact that 
they were written on the spot may help the speaker to spot where they 
were written.”—““When ever was a sequel an equal.”—“The more you muse 
on the Afticead o grammar. . . . the more amusing it becomes” and so on. He © 
excuses his alliterative habit. “Far from being a mere whim or conver- 
sational _ caprice it is the cast-iron mould of this my (African) mother 
tongue.” 

The book is full of good things though, like the marvellous relics 
recently discovered in King Tutankhamen’s tomb, they are piled up in rich 
confusion. 

The illustrations are exceptionally fine and plentiful There is a store 
house of thrilling stores and dramatic scenes though he warns us that “too — 
often the common caterpillars of actual life become the gorgeous butterflies 


of a missionary platform.” 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF THE Senter ON THE Mount. By Artuur W. RoBINSON. 
Student Christian Movement, 23 Russell Square, London, W. C.1. Boards 3/6 net; 


paper covers 2]- net. 


In eight chapters the Sermon on the Mount is studied historically. 
Specially suggestive are the notes from various sources which are given at 
the end of each chapter. The writer believes that we are suffering frcm 
“reduced Christianity,” and that the Sermon on the' Mount contains the — 
message that will meet a needs. 
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Warat 1s THE Y. M. C. A. Pum. Super. Association Press, tid Madison Avenue, New 
‘York. Gold $1.00. 


An interpretation of the nature, aims and activities of the Y. M.C.A. 
Five of the eight chapters are given up to an analysis of the characteristics 
of the Association. Chapter two deals with its “Present Status.” Chapter 


eight is “An Appraisal.” 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HoLy Scurrrusss.- Vol 2. The New Testament. (8 8 # : 
#4 A Pi) By L. B. Ruweetey, S.T.D. 182 pages 9x7. Paper covers. Wenli. 
Mission Book Co. and A. C. M. Bookrooms. 


_ This work, like vol. I on the Old Testament, is marked by carefulness 
and shows acquaintance with the results of modern criticism, though in regard 
to authors, dates, etc., the author is not of the advanced school. 

Dr. Rideley,‘like Confucius, is a transmitter of the old rather than an 
innovator; he prefers the old paths and those who follow him will have 
their reward. 

This book, though suitable for Bible schools, is not too sional for 
private study. by those who have not had the advantage of any such Bible 
training. The author does not appear to have been specially happy in his 
Chinese collaborator for the language—easy Wenli— is not always idiomatic. 
And is it not preferable to abide by familiar Scriptural renderings for 
place names even though these are capable of improvement? In view of 
the need for a good Bible Introduction along sound maeess ‘we can npretiet for 
this work a welcome from wise quarters. 


hi NEw CoMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYPSE oF St. JoHN THE Divine. 
By J. Lericaton Stuart, B.A., D.D., Litt.B. 242 pages 8x61 inches, paper covers. 


70 cents. Wenlt. C. L. S. 


The President of Peking University deserves the gratitute of the Church 
of Christ in China for this admirable work—the Biblical and Chinese scholar- 
ship of the author are both well-known. 

The Apocalypse bristles with difficulties, but Dr. Stuart in forty-five 
pages of masterly introduction unfolds much of its mystery. It addition to 
this valuable exposition, the Chinese reader benefits by the commentator’s 

“divisions” which are clear cut; by his full Scriptural references, expecially 
to the O. T.; and by his careful exegesis of the more difficult passages. 
~The book is attractively printed on good paper and bound in green 
paper covers. But need the text be in such large characters (FA type) and 
the rest of the volume in hsin type #¥? In view of the great need of 
Chinese preachers for more and for better books, and their very limited 
finances, should not the price of preachers “tools” be kept as low as is 
practicable, even though one has to forfeit the luxury of large type: ? 

This New Commentary will remain for many years a standard work 

and Chinese preachers who secure it will possess a | book of perennial and 


| Permanent value. L 
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Pastor AND EVANGELIST. By C. D.D. 130. #00. G. H. 
Doran Ce., 


. Dr. Goodell, well known in America as the Secr + of the Commission 
on Evangelism and Life Service of the Federal Council of Churches, is a 
‘Methodist minister of wide experience and a master in evangelism. 

This brief treatise deals popularly with pastoral evangelism—its possi- 
bilities, methods and rewards. The author in hearty impressive style exhorts 
one to “stir up the gift of God, which is in thee’’—every minister his own 
evangelist! 

The book abounds with apt illustrations, literary, historical, and Biblical, 
and its theology is neither ultra—modern nor medieval. If not one of the 
immortal masterpieces on ministerial work, this book is of useful stimulat- 
ing type, and is marked - genuine spiritual appeal. ; 4 


(Orv Testament History). By te. 182 pages, paper 
8x5 inches. 27 cents. Lutheran Publishing Board, N. Mission, 
angsha. 


History). By @ (Rev. STEN Bucce, M.A., B.D.) 
Mandarin 172 pages, 8x5 inches. 20 cents. Changsha. 


It is satisfactory to note that Changsha, once infamous for its anti- 
Christian placards, is now the publishing centre for the Lutheran Missions. 
The Old Testament History recently published is somewhat better than 
other similar works, and should, like the Church History, prove useful in 
Middle Schools and to Bible students, especially preachers and _ teachers. 
Both books are well printed and the proofs have been carefully read. It 
may be impossible to give more-material at so low a price but one regrets 
that such books do not contain either a map, a chronological table, or a 
comparative table reiating Chinese history to synchronous Hebrew or Chris- 
tian History. Mr. Bugge’s Church History is in modern Mandarin, and 
should be in the Chinese circulating library of every Mission Station. 


Our IN Gee Turoucn Jesus Curist. By J. E. Davey, M. A. B.D. 140 pages, 
_ paper 2/6, cloth 3/6 net. Student Christian fovement, London. : 


This strong book consists of four chapters each replying to a searching 
question on Christian Faith—Is it Reasonable? Is it N ecessary : ? Is it 
Effective? Is it Final? | 

The author, Professor of Ecclesiastical Sieiry. in the General a 
bly’s College, Belfast, in these four apologetic addresses outlines and defends 
the Christian view of God and shews its implications. His aim is positive 
and practical, rather than theoretical; he deals convincingly with prevalent 
and persistent doubts, and happily his style is free from theological phrase- 
ology. “Such a God cares for each one of us more than our parents, more 
than lover, or children, more than we care for ourselves. The. measure of 
our self-love, great as it is, is small beside = unmeasured love which has 
created and watches over us.” 


L. 
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BIBLICAL Backcrounps ror THE Rurat Messace. By Epwin L. Earp. Pages 77. 
$1.00. Association Press, N. Y. | 


This slim booklet—very similar to the “Everyday Life” series (Fosdick, 
etc.) by the same publishers—is a fine example of Multum in parvo. 

Mr. Earp is Professor of Christian Sociology in Drew Theol. Seminary 
and writes concisely and convincingly upon the need for strong spiritual 
leadership in rural affairs. | | 

Though written regarding conditions in the States, this book will be 
of interest and value to those in China who wish to make a broad and 
intelligent study of the “rural message.” it | ~ 
_ Essentially a textbook, it contains twenty-four lessons in four sections 
relating to The Material Resources; the Economic Values; the Moral 
Problems; and the Spiritual Resources of Country Life. These brief studies 
are packed with the best modern rural sociology and are brought into relation 
and inspired with the Christian spirit. The whole is dedicated “To my 
daughter Ruth, a Student Volunteer.” | 

| 


THE CurisTIAN Creeps. Their History, Place and Value. By WaAtterR STEPHEN MOULE, 
M.A., Ningpo Trinity College Press, sise 8%4x5%4. Japanese rice paper. Easy 
Wenli. 


The author offers: The Christian Creeds as a contribution towards 
answering the oft repeated question; Where shall we find the truth?. The 
book is divided into ten short Chapters four of which deal with great 
creeds of the Church. | 
The style is good and the notes clear. Whether or not it will answer the 
- question it aims to give light on it is difficult to predict; it will, however, 
be a valuable book to put into the hands of Chinese pastors and others who 
must face these questions which have caused so much controversy in the 
Church. 


Otp Testament History for Middle Schools and Bible Institutes. Prepared by Rev. 
Harrison K. Wricut ANp Rev. CHEN Gin-yonc. Christian Literature Society, 


Shanghai. Price 25 cents single copy: 10 copies for $2.00, postage extra. Size 
8x5¥4 inches. Printed on white newspaper. Mandarin. 


The compilers, in preparing this book, have worked from practical 
experience in teaching Chinese students for a number of years. 

The book is prepared under the direction of the Literature Department 
of the Northern Presbyterian Missions, “as an honest effort to provide 
a text-book suitable in its treatment to the powers of the students addressed.” 
The compilers claim to give the scripture narrative in as straightforward 
a fashion as possible leaving matters of higher criticism to take care of 
themselves or to be dealt with by the individual teacher. © | 

The book is divided into 12 chapters dealing with the subject from 
creation to the birth of Christ. The style is good and clear. A book that 
should find a hearty. welcome in middle schools and Bible Institutes. 


J. V. 


q 
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Men oF THE Way.—Stories of THE Master AND His Frienns. By Lovis 
Published by Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwankee, and A. R. Mowbray & Co., 
London. Price $2.50 Mex. | | 


An pa, ag story of the Life of our Lord from Childhood to His 
Ascension. The story is beautifully written and after reading it one feels 
like reverently exclaiming, “Yes, it all may have happened and probably 
did happen.” Some of the incidents in the Life of our Lord the author has 
portrayed in a most vivid manner, as for instance Mark vi: 56. Another 
striking incident, to which some might make objection as too imaginative, 
is that of the little lame child who went to Christ with her broken doll, 
and asked Him to heal it. And yet we can quite believe that the Saviour 
was so attractive to little children that they went to Him with their childish 
sorrows. 

The book is well illustrated by Tissot’s pictures. 3 on 


Ancient Heprew Stories AND MopERN INTERPRETATION. By W. G. Jorpan. Hodder 
& Stoughton, London | 


The writer of this book while he believes in the critical study of the 
Bible does not believe that such critical study invalidates its Message. He 
lays on one side the fine and pedantic elements of criticism, then writes out 
certain of the Old Testament stories with a view to showing their moral 
and religious significance to the times and life of the people around which 
they center. The style is somewhat homiletic. It contains in all twenty- 
eight chapters and a lengthy introduction of thirteen pages. It would be 
a useful help to people desiring to prepare a sermon on the stories under 
review. : 


An CAsTLE AND OTHER Essays. By Cares T. Wincuester. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1922. Pp. xviii, 395. G. $3. 


The author of this volume was professor of English literature at 
Wesleyan University from 1873 until his death in 1920, and was recognized 
as one of the foremost authorities on literary criticism in America. The 
present work is composed of various essays chosen from the lectures and 
other papers left by Professor Winchester which had not previously been 
printed, and include a variety of literary subjects ranging from Shake- 
speare to Bronson Alcott. The essays reveal a catholic taste, sound judg- 
ment, imagination, and a deep sense of spiritual values; and the refreshing 
quality of the style will appeal to missionary teachers of English at the end 


of any day. 
H.C. 


A Srupy 1x Morar Prostems. B. M. Latnc, M.C., M.A. London. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 10/6 set. : | 


The relation of human action to natural law and of freedom to 
mechanism is the subject treated in this book. The basis of morality 
is given as in the nature of “conditions’—a term practically synonymous 
with “environmental factors.” The solution therefore lies in human cortrol 
of the natural processes. When the control of these natural processes has 
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srouglie shout. passers conditions, a man will naturally fit into such and be 
moral. Morality is therefore relative. The securing of the conditions 
essential to a perfect moral life rests on the few whose intellectual capacity 
is adequate to mastering the intricacies of this control. This is a weak 
point.. It leaves us with the mass of humans moral without understanding 
how or why! Even in character they cannot be masters of their fate. 
Instead of saying with the author, “The moral perfection of man depends 
upon the perfection of the environment,” we should say it depends upon 
the freedom that the “real” has in expressing itself through man. However, 
the author lays needed emphasis on man’s responsibility for learning how to 
control the environment . for moral ends, or the attainment of the best 
possible good. It is a useful book for teachers of philosophy. It proves 
anew that the moral life is not —— apart from actual living. — 


Hanns, Heaps ANp Hearts.—A compiled from the Anna} Report of the 
American Bible Society, China Agency, 1922. : 


A very useful pamphlet for preachers as it affords many usable incidents 
centering around the use of the Bible. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN OUR RELATIONS WITH THE ORIENT. By SiwneEY L. GULICK, 
National Committee on American-Japanese Relations, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 

Deals with the effect of the Washington Conference on China and 
Japan in particular, and the world in general. Also touches on the pro- 
gressive movement in Japan and China, and urges the need of understanding 


Japan. 


OBSERVATIONS ON Pustic HEALTH 1N SouTHERN Asia. By W. W. PETER. Council 
on Health Education, 4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

This is an address delivered at the Biennial Conference of the China 
Medical Missionary Association; it summarizes the author’s observations 
of the Public Health Movement in the — Islands, Siam, The ; 
Malay Peninsula and India. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, REGIONAL, ECONOMIC ATLAS. Part 6, British Empire. Editor, THomMAs 
FRANKLIN. W.& A. K. Johnston, Ltd., Edinburgh. 1/6 net. 


‘Our Task In Curna. - Concordia Pwlishing House, St. Louis Mo., 1922. 


This pamphlet of 27 pages treats in part of the work of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other states. It deals in general 
with the needs for Christian Missions and in particular with the work of 
this mission in Hupeh province. A page and a half of questions at the back 
of the book indicates some of the naive ideas about the Chinese the writer 
of the book, whose name is not given, has met at home. 


Rerons or THE TipeTAN Reticious LiTERATURE Depot ror 1921 AND 1922. 
This is an unusually interesting report. Nearly every other page has 

an illustration, making in all twenty-five pictures. In addition to describi 

tabi met with while distributing literature in Tibet, there are unus 
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comments on the life of the Tibetans and the Lama religion. We 
suggest that missionaries write for a copy of this report. All of us should 
know something of what is happening in Tibet. | 


PersonaL Immortatitry. By A. Gorpon Janes. 150 pages, 8vo. Cloth 3/6. net. 


Student Christian Movement 


These essays—as the subtitle indicates—constitute “An Enquiry into 
the Christian Doctrine of a future life.” __ 

Personal Immortality is a theme of perennial attraction and these 
popular discourses, reverent yet daring, are worthy of attention. 

Books published by the S. C. M. are not always orthodox (according 
to the standards of a byegone generation) and it might be unkind to give 
this book to some whom I might name—those who love the old doctrines 
expressed in the old phraseology. Mr. James, an English Wesleyan 
preacher, writes, however, for a younger generation, for the modern 
student class, for those seeking light upon a tremendous theme who are 
unsatisfied with the bare, conventional, pulpit utterances, and yet are not 
drawn to the exhaustive treatises of systematic theology. 

As a thinker, Mr. James is eminently fair and reasonable, courageous 
yet undogmatic, afid of his personal loyalty to Christ and to His teaching 
there can be-no question. 


Tue Lire or Hanprey Carr Gtyn Moure. By Harrorp and 
| CHARLES MacponaLp. Hodder & Stoughton, Lid., London, 20/- net. 
This volume of 371 pages is a careful study of the life and activities 
of the Bishop of Durham. The Bishop’s development, his inner life, 
public services and writings are treated sympathetically and in detail. 
At the end is a list of his various writings which includes the theological, 
expository, devotional and miscellaneous. Viewed by this bibliography 
alone, Bishop Moule’s life is seen to have been a full and useful one. 


— 


Correspondence 


MISSIONARIES DIARY. 


To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 
Dear Sir:—It is with regret that 
we find that the Chinese calendar 


uesd as copy for the Chinese dates 
in the Missionaries’ Diary, and 


also circulated in single sheets, con- 
' tains errors. The Chinese publica- 


tion giving the dates for the cycle 
of 60 years (used for printers’ 
copy by us) is responsible for our 
discrepancies. The corrections are, 
that the third moon is_ long, 
making May 15th the 30th day, 
and from that date until Nov. 


7th all Chinese dates go forward 
one day. The ninth moon is small, 
and Nov. 8th is Ist of tenth 
moon, which is |! and makes 
Dec. 7th the thirtieth day. Chi- 


nese dates then go forward one 


day to end of 1923. We are 
circulating corrected sheets to all 
Diary users and to others who 
had the earlier calendars, as far as 
we can ascertain. Our thanks are 
tendered to Miss A. H. L. Clarke 
for calling attention to the above. 


Very truly, 
PRESBYTERIAN Mission PRESS. 


Shanghai, February 20th. 
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News for the Missionary. 


The ‘People’s Alphabet’ as Devel- 
- oped by the Late Rev. 
A. E. Street. 


The late Rev. A. E. Street, for 


many years a member of the Pres- 
byterian Mission on the Island of 


Hainan, did a great labour of love 


in developing a writing and read- 
ing system for the people there. 
This met with so much approval 
that he afterwards studied and 


‘adapted the same system to serve 


other dialects including the follow- 


ing: 
Canton, Amoy, Swatow, Ningpo, 
Hangchow, 


Mandarin. 

Mr. Street brought to this labour 
of love a unique training: — 

1. He was an excellent linguist 
in Western languages as well as 
dialects of China. 

2. He was in short- 
hand systems. 

3. He had had practical experi- 
ence as a printer and had studied 
type-designing and type-making. 

4. He brought to his work an 
intense desire to help the masses 
of people in this very fundamental 
problem of reading and writing. 

His system contained the follow- 
points 

Phonetic writing. 
; By as simple characters as 


possible to fulfill the requirement 


of 
(a) Ease of writing and 
(b) As great simplicity as com- 


fatible with easy differentiation of 


letters in rapid reading 


(c) The right proportions: for 
ttading and printing 
(d) Tone mark indicated in 


writing of the character. 
He made an extended study of 


the dialects above and made many 


and in discoveries of the 
relationships of their sounds. The 
result is that he has been able to 
provide characters in a manageable 
alphabet to cover all the sounds in 
these twelve dialects. These char- 
acters are capable of being writte: 
and printed on a practical basis. 
Of Mr. Street’s system Prof. 
Sze-yi Chang, a phonetic expert on 


National Alphabet Committee, 


and a member of the Faculty of 
the National South-eastern Univer- 
sity, has said: 

“After going over carefully the 
material that was left to us by Mr. 
Street, I am convinced that his 
system is based on much sounder 


principles than all its predecessors 


that I know of. I am sure that 
the results of Mr. Street’s great 
labour of love will be a valuable 
store of knowledge and a great 
source of inspiration to the members 
of the National Alphabet Com- 
mittee, on behalf of which I thank 
you most cordially for making it 
possible for us to get access to the 
material.”’ | 

Briefly, the Street system of 
phonetic writing for Chinese has 
the following good points: | 

1. The system emphasizes ease 
of writing and ease of reading, 
and does not attempt at a minute 
analysis of sounds or at a strict 
logical correspondence between 
sound and form. It is, therefore, 
pedagogically sound and practical- 
ly economical. 

2. Tie system uses the curves 
of the Chinese running hand, joins 
the tone-marks to the main symibols, 


|. and makes the whole written word 


a well-balanced unit. It thus 
secures a harmony of form that is 
pleasing to the Chinese eye. 

3 The system recognizes the 


advantage. of providing a larger 
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number of letters for the alphabet, 
so as to secure brevity and distinct- 
ness of writing. Thus, the greater 
labour of learning an alphabet in 
this sytem, as compared with an- 
other having fewer letters, will be 
far out-balanced by the greater 
economy of reading and writing 
for the whole life-time of the user. 

All of Mr. Street’s manuscript 
has been deposited with the libra- 
rian of the National Southeastern 
University at Nanking where it is 
available for anyone who wishes 
to consult it. One of the first uses 
to which it will be put will be in 
connection with the work of the 
National Alphabet Committee. 
This notice is published so that all 


interested in this most important | 


problem may know of the existence 
of this material and can he free to 
use it in any work they may be 
contemplating. 

C. H. RosBertson. 


Distributing Literature to 
Tibetans. 


Since about the beginning of 
August 1922, I have sold and 


distributed the following literature: 


1. Chinese Books (12,747 

2. Tibetan Books 4,600 

3. Tibetan Tracts 19,000 - 
Total 36,347 


During the end of July and 


beginning of August, I set out to 
visit the Regions of Rougun Drangu 
and the Principalities of Bawang 
and Badi. Later, I passed through 
the Chinese colonies of Ts’ong Hwa 
and Meokung, and the Prin- 
cipalities of Ogszhi and Washi. 
In all these regions the population, 
apart from the government centres 
and main roads, is composed of 
non-Chinese Lamaists. As a rule, 
also, lamaseries of from 50 to 250 
monks are common and the lamas 


[May 
are as Subeiled an any in Tibet 


Proper. I have found the Bons 
on many occasions effusively friend- 
ly, and in August ar ornate service 
‘was performed in our _ honour 
and for our benefit. Im Badi and 
Bawang the lamas of all sects re- 
ceived our literature most. willingly 
and in great quantities. The large 
lamaseries of Bawang Linka and 
Ts’ong Hwa were visited besides 


many villages and __ settlements. 


Meokung is the capital of the 
colonies established about 1800 
A.D., after the Chinese pacification 


of a turbulent Kiarong Confeder- — 


acy. This venture of the Chinese 
is completely cut off from China 


Proper by a cordon of native 


States, two of which are Ogszhi 
and Washi. In the Meokung 
colonies and Ogszhi, as in Bawang 
and Badi, we were well received 
and our literature accepted gladly. 
During this journey three very high 


passes were crossed. The Tap ‘ao, 


about 15,000 feet high, is notori- 
ous for organized brigandage. 
The second, the 
high and difficult (15,600 feet) 
and some of us were not only sick, 
but one of our coolies died from 
the effects of high altitudes. The 
third pass, also about 15,000 feet 
high, is famous for its uncom- 
promising storms which seem per- 
manent. | | 
As these regions traversed are 
not only thickly populated, but are 
contiguous to many other equally 
so, I look upon any effort here as 
peculiarly valuable. Hence we 
may be assured that the 1,300 odd 
books and 10,000 tracts distributed 
in August and July will give 
hundreds an opportunity of finding 
Salvation ! 
In Tatsienlu I have had a special- 
ly profitable time meeting caravatis 
and visiting the trade depdts. ! 
have dealt with thousands and 1m- 
agine that if any Tibetan leaves the 


Kongk’eo, is. 


| 

| 
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city without a book or a tract he 
must be an adept “at dodging round 
corners.” When I find members 
of caravans specially shaggy and 
dirtv, I invite them inside and 
show them the marvels of a Eur- 
opean house. They seem to ap- 
preciate this very much and I trust 
this unusual ministry will also bear 
fruit. But oh! how these dear 
nomads smell!—smoked hams. sea- 
soned with asafoetida would hint at 
the most pronounced whiffs. But 
it is interesting work all the same, 
and a party of stampeding Litan- 
gese gesticulating and with their 
tongues out demanding books quite 
atones for the persistent suggestion 
of the unpopular drug. — 
Tatsienlu is a wonderful centre 
for the distribution of literature. 


Men come in here from all parts - 


of the Tibetan world. Caravans 
from Romidrangu and the Horba 
states simply pour in, and traders 
from Litang and Chantui, if net so 


numerous, are ceftainly the “correct | 


thing” in Tibetans. The latter 
region, the Eastern frontiers of 
which may be five days out, was 
under Lhasa wntit 1911, when the 
Dalai’s Agent, the Sbyi-Kyab of 
Uyia-Rong fled home to [hasa. 
But these regions are all relatively 
near. However, I have met men 
from Chamdo, Atuen-tze, Likiang- 
fu: and others from the Wi-ch’u 
who had traded with natives in 
Assam and Burma In closing I 
cannot refrain from quoting the 
Psalmist’s assurance. “They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy. He 
that goeth forth and weepeth bear- 
ing precious seed. shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him.” | 
J. Huston Epcar. 


The “Swanwick” of North China. 


Tsinan, alike from its geographical 
Position and from the large number 


discuss 


sible. 
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‘of different missions co-operating 
in the University, is fast becoming 
the “Swanwick” or “Northfield” 
of North China. 

_ Since the middle of January, 


1923, when the University closed 


for its winter vacation, Tsinan 
has known a veritable epidemic 
of conferences. First, there was 
the regular Conference of the 
Shantung Baptist Mission, whose 
principal task was to consider a 
very careful and thorough survey 
of all branches of its work— 
evangelistic in city and country, 


educational from the foundations in 


the village Primary School to the 
coping-stone in the University, 
‘Medical and Women’s work. 

Next followed a meeting of the 
recently organised Shantung Educa- 
tional Association, when those 
engaged in teaching work from all 
over the province gathered to 
methods for unifying 
standards of education, etc. 

This was hardly over when an 
important Conference on Theological 
Training in North China was. held 
in the New Theological Hall. 


Finally, the Triennial Inter- 
provincial Meeting of the English 
Baptist Mission was held in 
in Tsinan with representatives from 
Shensi, Shansi and Shantung and 
from the Christian Literature 
Society at Shanghai. In their own 
work this body is faced with many 
of the grave problems outlined 
above and also with some others 
peculiar to itself. 


For all these four Conferences 
the commodious buildings on the 
University campus have provided 
most agreeable accommodation, and 
the ladies of Tsinan have all laid 
themselves out to make the visitors 
as comfortable and happy as pos- 
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| Amoy. 


To revisit Amoy after an absence 
of nearly forty-four years, gives 


one a vivid impression of the 


work being done. Half a century 
ago there was one small girls’ school 
in the Amoy Mission of the Re- 
formed Church in America. To- 
day there are five hundred girls 
in the one mission compound, to say 
nothing of the many other schools 
in various parts of the Amoy field. 
Almost across the way are as 
_ many boys and men, from the earlier 
grades up to the graduating class of 
Talmage College. On the island of 
Kolangsu, the first church built for 
the Chinese has been abandoned be- 
cause it was too small, and a larger 
building has been erected seating 


one thousand people. And even in 
this church it is necessary to have 


two morning services to accom- 
modate the crowds. There is also 
an afternoon service. 

Over the harbor in the city of 
Amoy, there are four native churches 
with their own pastors, managing 
their own affairs and no longer 
needing the tutelage of missionaries. 
It is a revelation to meet these men 
and their wives, and by their faces 
and speech to see what outstanding 
men they are. 

A journey of thirty-five miles 


up country by steam launch and 


automobile, run by natives and 
taking only three hours where 
formerly a day was required for 
the trip, brought us to a new 
missionary center, with its local 
church and self-supported Pastor, 
its resident missionaries and 
wonderful possibilities. This was 
only an out-station in the earlier 
days. Now there are still other 


flourishing centers further inland | 


in many directions. | 
The return journey, partly by 
boat and mainly by train over a 


Forty Years of Christian Work in 


[May 


Chinese railway, 
vision. Decayed temples were in 
evidence given over to moles 
and the bats’ and here and there 
a community was sighted, where 


its chief building was neither a 


temple nor a yamen, but a Chris- 


tian church. Further one learns 


that many of these village churches 
are supported by the missionary 
societies of the native congregations 
in Amoy, which eventually will be 
able to take over all the work. In 
the meantime the church in America 


_ must support the work on a larger 


scale with larger gifts, that its 
representatives may go on preach- 
ing, teaching, healing and entering 
new fields to establish new centers 
from which the leaven is to spread. 


Rev. G. E. Tartmace. 


Work Among Soldiers. 


There are many hundreds of 
students, drawn from a_ wide 
district, in the Government Schools 
in this city (Luan, Shansi). Most 
of them have Sunday off. The 
soldiers were formerly allowed out 
on Sundays also, and some came to 
our services; but during the last 
half year, to avoid any clash 
between students and soldiers, the 
latter’s leave day has been changed 


to Monday. We had mentioned | 


that we would gladly arrange a 
meeting on Mondays, if any nun- 
ber of the soldiers cared to attend. 
Soon a, request came from Com- 
mander Fong, for a soldiers’ service 
on Monday morning. The first 
service was held on 11th September. 
Three companies marched up 
about 5.45 a.m., in good order 
with all their officers in regimentals. 
Commander Fong first led them 
in a “self-examination” meeting, 


after which we presented a Bible 
to Commander Fong, and distrib- 


gave further 


SOA | The Chinese Recorder 
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uted N ew Testaments and 


catechisms to the other officers, 
and a Gospel tract to each man, 
with a printed Hymn sheet all 
round. This hymn—a clear Gospel 
message and prayer—was written, I 
understand, by Mr. Studd, who first 
opened work in Luan. Then fol- 


lowed a good gospel service for 


over an hour.. The men sang and 
listened well. Dean Hang Tsing- 
tao, who was visiting this Church 
at the time, gave the first address. 
Before leaving Commander Fong 
said they would be back on Thurs- 
day afternoon for meeting to cor- 
respond with our Wednesday even- 
_ ing Bible Class. By 5.30 p.m. 
Thursday, our big chapel was 
again two-thirds full with about 
360 fine men who listened well to 
the message given by Evangelist 
Uang Tsing-shan. They were 
forming line on the street to march 
off by 6.30 p.m. Later a second 
company had to proceed to the 
Hunan border to prevent bandits 
entering this province, so we have 
had fewer men since, say 200 or so, 
to each meeting. With the excep- 
tion of one ‘Thursday afternoon— 
a big holiday—they have come to 
two meetings each week. Mr. 
Stanley Smith, who _ succeeded 
Mr. Studd in the work here till 


about 1903, and who built our 


present fine chapel, was up from 
Tsihchow for some days and gave 
three helpful addresses to the 
soldiers, It was a great joy for 


him to address such a body of men - 


in the Chapel he had built. A few 
oficers and men have purchased 
Bibles. and also a goodly number 
of large Gospel portions. We 
understand that Commander Fong 


consulted our head district official — 


before arranging these meetings. 
As the soldiers march to the chapel 
with bugles blowing their coming 
is known throughout the city, and 
more or less of a stir is the result. 


Christ” in China. 
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The Amoy Home Missionary 
Society. | 


Dr. Kip once went to the county 
of Ingting and was very much 
impressed with the earnest request 
of some of the influential people of 
the place for someone to teach them 
more about the “doctrine.” When — 
he returned to Siokhe he walked 
into the reception room of the 
chapel and found it thick with 
tobacco smoke. He told the 
brethren how impressed he was by 
the request from Ingting, and sug- 
gested that they begin a fund for 
home missions by saving two cash 
a week each from their smoking 
tobacco, this money to be collected 
every Sunday. The _ brethren . 
agreed. Thus was begun the work 
which now takes care of the evangel- 
ization of three islands near 
Amoy. The Home Mission Board 
which was organized took pains to 
train young men as workers, of 
whom several are now working 
faithfully in these fields. More 
than ten years ego the church on 
Golden Gate Island was fully or- 
ganized, and for several years had 


its own pastor. For the last few — 
years it has been served by a lay 


preacher. But an advance step has 
now been taken. As the result of 
a call several Chinese pastors, one 
other missionary and myself went 
to Golden Gate Island to hold a 
special Presbytery meeting. The 
occasion was the examination, 
ordination and installation of the 
first of the Home Missionary 
Society’s- lay preachers to enter the 
ordained ministry. It was an im- 
pressive occasion for all who took 
part. As I contemplate this event 


JI think I realize something of what 


it means for the Church of South 
Fukien, and how it will be written 
into the history of the “Church of 


H. J. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Preaching in Prison. 


At Peking a band composed 
chiefly of laymen goes in rotation 
to preach in a Peking prison. 
- They have arranged a course of 
subjects which are taken up in 
order. | 


A Liberal Giver. 


At Foochow a middle school 
teacher who is giving one-fifth of 


his income to Christian work, 


recently decided to give, in addition 
$1.00 a month towards educating a 


In Spite of Persecution. 


The Rev. R. C. Crane of Chik 
Hom, Hoi Ping, Kwangtung, re- 
ports that a young man who was 
engaged in the wine business be- 
came converted. In spite of per- 
secution, in the form of being 
beaten, and of bribery, he has 
stood firm and intends to enter 
the Christian ministry. 


Chinese Sisterhoods. 


Rey. T. E. Lower, Taiyuanfu, 
Shansi, reports that meetings have 
been started in that’ city on the 


lines of the Sisterhoods in the 


Baptist Church of England. Ad- 
dresses are made on Biblical and 
other topics. 


The Indigenous Church. 


Robert E. Chandler of 
Tientsin reports that recent dis- 
cussicns about the indigenous 
church are having effect. Chinese 
pastors and other leaders are think- 
ine more of their own responsibility 
to initiate and carry the work for- 


ward. 


income this 


A Juggler Who Preaches. 


At Moukden a famous juggler 
who has been converted, witnesses 
to the power of the Gospel at every 
nightly performance. There is 
also in this city a promising “Better 
Homes” movement together with a 
desire for more Christian independ- 
ence, 


Student Social Service. 
During the summer of 1922, 


3,133 students took part in teach- 


ing in 719 summer vacation schools 
in China. A total of 32,876 pupils | 
is reported, with Kiangsu in the 
lead in both teachers and pupils. 
This is a considerable increase over 
what was done in 1921. General 
Feng took an active interest in 
summer vacation schools in Kai- 


feng. 
Mission Industry. 
In Paotingfu, some of the wom- 


en and girls tatting; the 


average wage has been seventy-six 
coppers a week—equal to about 
nineteen American cents. In ad- | 
dition to providing a little additional 
work enables the 
women and girls to spend some 
hours every day in a comfortable, 
well-lighted room under Christian 
influences. They also. study the 
Gospel in the new phonetic script. 
Some of the workers have taken 
the first step towards church mem- 
bership. 


Effective ‘Temperance Propaganda. 


The Rev. F. W. S. O’Neil of 
Fakumen, Manchuria, reports that 
following a series of lectures by 
Miss Tinling, which were delivered 
to crowded gatherings, “actua‘ re- 


1923] 


sults in cutting out wine and 


tobacco took place both inside and 


outside the church. Later the 
school boys of the city held a 


meeting on the subject. As a 


result a temperance society was 


started in connection with the Y. M. . 


C. A. 
Chinese Christians in Trans- 
formed Temple. 


Rev. Ernest F. P. Scholes of — 
Tayeh, Hupeh, reports that during 
1922 he took over from a country 
family a house that was until 
‘lately a private temple in which 


Buddhist nuns lived. It has been 
given to the church. The cost of 


transforming it for church uses has 
been borne by Chinese Christians. — 
There are now regular services, a 


resident evangelist and a school, all 
supported without application to 
the mission. 


‘Will Idealism Work? 
In a certain school it was dis- 


covered that a girl had stolen a 
scarf. The scarf was found in 


the . girl’s bedding, and she ac- — 


knowledged her wrong. The lady 
in charge thus applied her idealism. 
She said to the girl: “I know the 
reason you took the scarf was 
because you wanted it so I am 
making you a gift of one.” As a 
result the girl who took the scarf, 
changed her ways and the entire 
body of students organized them- 
selves to put down petty thieving. 


The Advancing Tide. 
The Rev. W. Mansen reports 


that on visiting recently a_back-. 


country market, he went into the 


house of: the local Benevolent . 


Society. He found a reading room 
and on a table many books, among 
them one on bookkeeping, one on 
electricity and others on farming, 


industry, ete. All the books were 


up to date, and useful. He thinks 
that there now is a much more 
accurate knowledge on the part of 


the people of who Jesus is and 


what His teachings are than there 
was formerly. 


Meeting for Government Students. 


Miss O. M. Lane of Peking 
reports that while holding women’s 
meetings in a church outside of 
Peking her young girl associate 
worker and she visited the govern- 
ment high school. As a result 
and on special invitation of the 
principal, she held an evangelistic 
meeting’ which was attended by 
120 men students and the eight 
members of the faculty, all of 
whom were non-Christians. 


A Modern Evangelistic Band. 


In the country churches around 
Chuchow, Anhwei, a band of six 
workers has been organized by a 
pastor. Some of the band are 
country pastors and some church 
members who are giving their time 
for this special work. This evangel- 
istic band visits different churches. 
Considerable success has attended 
the work which has been done with- 
out the presence or direction of any 
foreigner. 


Among the Miao. 


The “Hainan News Letter” re- 
ports that on a recent visit to the 
Miao country seventy-seven were ex- 
amined for baptism, of whom forty- 
three were received. Though it was 
a busy season there were nearly 
six hundred present at the commu- 
nion supper with one hundred and 
thirty partaking. There are now 


Christian chapels in eighteen or 


twenty Miao villages built at their 
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BR. T.S. Gains Ground. 


report of: the 


Religious Tract Society. for China 
has just come to hand. It is full 
of interesting instances of Christian 
work. During 1921-22 the circu- 
lation of the R. T. S. was 3,134,293, 
ym in value equal to Mex. 
$40,769.10 This is an increase 7f 
about 23 per cent. It is noted 
that the administration expenses 
of the amalgamated societies of 
East, North and Central China 
have been reduced by reason of the 
amalgamation and that at the same 
time ‘there has been an increase in 
the total circulation. = 


Self-support Movement. 


The Rev. F. H. Crumpacker of 
Ping Ting Chow, Shansi, reports 
a movement among the Chinese to 
arrange for the holding of Chris- 
tian -services supported by. them- 
selves. The mission has been kept 
busy. meeting the requests for 
evangelists to serve these independ- 
dent -- centers. He furthermore 
reports that the friendly attitude 
of the military governor to Chris- 
tianity is creating much sympathy 
for Christianity among the common 
people, Itinerating moreover is 
rendered easy by the almost com- 
plete absence of “Tu Fei.” 


Christian Funeral Rites. 


At Tengchow, Shantung, a cus- 
tom is gradually growing up among 
_ the Christians of holding service at 
the time when the body of a 
deceased Christian is being en- 
coffined. This service takes the 


place of their former non-Christian — 


customs. After the last loving 


rites have been performed a hymn 


is sung, Scripture is read and a 
few words of comfort and hope 
are spoken. The cover is, then put 
in place. 


New Marriage Ideals. 

At a summer school held last 
July and August attended by many 
students from Shanghai and other 
parts of China, answers were given 
in reply to the question: “What 
kind of young lady should I like to 
marry?” In these answers beauty 
and wealth seemed to be of little 
importance compared with educa- 
tion, capability as regards mother- 
hood and home making, and a 
good disposition. All these pros- 
pective bridegrocms also preferred 
natural feet. One declared that 
the scolding disposition of many 
Chinese women is due to the years 


of torture resulting from their 


bound feet. 
A Live Christian. 


Mr. Li was once a fortune telle-; 
he gave this up to become a Chris- 
tian. Still later he became an 
evangelist. His is a live religion. 
Some weeks ago a victim of drug 
poison in the Kachek hospital was 
slowly dying; blood transfusion 
seemed the only resort. On hear- 
ing what was needed Mr. Li came 
forward and offered himself as 
sharer in the operation, stating at 
the same time that he did not want 
any money.: Unfortunately the 
sacrifice of several ounces of blood 
from the veins of this old man to 
those of the young one was in- 
effective. Nevertheless Mr. Li 
showed himself a true Christian. 


The Power of Prayer. 
The Rev, C. C. Davies of the 


C. I. M. at Chenyuan, Kwei., re- 


cords a recent striking experience 


- with a company of bandits. He 
_ and a small company of Christians 


met the bandits about noon in a 
most lonely place. They were well 


-armed and called on the party of 
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A NEW FAST AMERICAN SERVICE 
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“Buddhistic philosophy the 
| most precious bequest of our an- 


missi SS ‘to stop. As soon, 
however, as they appeared at the 


place where the leader was stand- | 
|} excess and caused many evils, the 


ing he leant on his gun and seemed 


to tremble; he let the unarmed | 


party of Christians pass without a 
word, This delivery is attributed 


to a prayer meeting held just — 


previous to this long and danger- 
ous journey in an outstation at 
5.30 in the morning where some 


four five Christians gathered. — 


y fervent and appealing 
he prayer of an aged man who 
baptized at eighty years 


More than ten per cent. of the 
Chinese population in San Francisco 
is Christian. There are nine Chi- 
nese churches and than 


twenty-five per cent. of the Chinese © 


children attend Sunday School. 
The Chinese have raised more than 
$25.000 towards a building fund 
of $50,000 for the local Chinese 
Y. M. C. A. The editor pointed 
out that the ever increasing number 
of California native born Chinese 
aim to be good, loyal and patriotic 
American citizens. The above is 
taken from a statement in the 
Argonaut, January 26, 1923, by the 
editor of the Chinese daily news- 
paper. It is headed “From a Chi- 
nese Who Thinks and Writes like 
an American.” 


Christianity and Buddhism. 


In a book on “The Introduction 
to the Learning of the Ching 
- Dynasty,’ Liang Chi Chao, the 
author, has made“some interesting 
remarks on Buddhism and Christian- 
ity. The book is now about one 
year old. 


[1923 


cestors. But as it developed to 


scholars of the Ching dynasty 
reacted against it very strongly. 


Later there was return to Bud- 


dhism. Materialistic civilization has 
become world-wide and over-ripe. 
Spiritual famine therefore rages, 
Buddhist philosophy is the best 
medicine for this world ailment.” 
“Christianity is not agreeable to 
our people. It therefore does not 
have very much influence on them. 
The earliest type of Christianity — 
was brought to China by members 


of the Society of Jesus. In the 


Ming dynasty an official of high 


rank, Hsu Kuang Chi, embraced 
. the faith; but soon with the coming 


of the Ching dynasty the religion 
waned. When the new religion 
(i.e., Protestantism) came, it also 
gained some influence over the 
people. Gradually people got ac- 
customed to it. But the force of 
Christianity has been weakened 
through events in Europe. The 
different sects of Christianity carry 
on many activities and great em- 
phasis is laid on education. How- 
ever they are all conservative and 
spiritless, having no part in the 
New Thought movement, and serv- 
ing indirectly as a check on 
national progress. Christianity in 
the Ching dynasty deserves neither 
blame nor praise. If it does not 
change, however, it will experience 
a natural elimination.” 


Change of Address. 


Qn May Ist, 1923 the Pres- 


BYTERIAN Mission Press closed 
its office at No. 20 Museum Road 


and has concentrated its force at 


135 North Szechuen Road, Shang- 
hai. 


Gleanings 
was 
of 
Chinese-Americans. 


Fin Easily Understood Bank Statement 


American-Oriental Banking Cory. 
Shanghai 


AAs of December 31, 1922 


THE BANK OWES 


1. Repayable on demand $2,742,414.85 
To depositors for call deposits 


and current accounts __... $1,758,414.85 
3. To holders of banknotes in . 
circulation ... -... 984,000.00 
4. Other than demand obligations ... _... 
5.. To depositors for fixed deposits 
and savings accounts ... $1,500,574.43 
6 To customers for accrued in- - , 
terest, etc. .. 20,759.37 
7. Total Liabilities of the Bank... $4,263,748.65 


The careful banker always has the repayment of 
these obligations in mind and arranges his assets _ 
accordingly. 


TO MEET THESE OBLIGATIONS, THE BANK HAS 


8. Cash on hand and in local banks 
9. Demand loans—Callable atany time .. wee 
10. Stocks and bonds—~—Immediately salable 285,986.42 
11. Loans and dis ‘ounts—maturing in less than three 
- months and covered by security worth on the average : 
1% timesthe amount lent __.... ‘ia 945,963.92 


13, Prepaid items and other assets ... 87,672.81 


15. Total t» Meet Indebtedness $4,716,852.64 


16. This leaves a Surplus of ... $453,103.99 
Which represents the investment of the stock- | 
holders in the bank and is a margin of safety | 
which guarantees the security of depositors’ 
funds. 

Tine above listed resources do not include the item of Goop W111, 
which nevertheless is one of our most valued assets. While no mone- 
tary value is assigned to this in the foregoing statement, it is largely 


upon this factor—gained we believe by five years’ sincere effort to 
render friendly, personal financial service—that we base our expectation 


for the continued growth of the bank. 
The foregoing figures are taken from the audited statement of the 


Bank's condition ox December 31, 1922, drawn up by G, H. & N. 
7homson, Chartered Accountants. Copies of the certified balance 


sheet will be sent on request, 


When .writing to Advertisers please mention THE CHinese RECORDER. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Mesriniee notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book- fares ay 
payment should be sent with the n 


FEBRUARY : 
- 27th, to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
March, Hangchow, a son. 


| ARRIVALS. 
FEBRUARY: 


23rd, from U. S. A., om. and Mrs. 
Tomlinson, (new), Y MC. A. 

28th, . A,, Miss Oliver, 
(new), P 


MARCH: 


Ist, from on og Miss Wilner, Miss 
Lowrie, (all new), W. M. M. S.; from 
VU. A., Mr. S. Brockman ret) 
Mr. F. T. Shipp (new), Y. M. C. A 

3rd, from S. Miss Ada Eick- 
meyer (ret), Y. M. 

10th, from Canada, Lieutenant D. 
Taylor (new), Sal. Army. 

9th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
B. Upward (ret), London Mission. 

20th, from Australia, Ca = Ballinger, 
Capt. Sat Aras Capt. Enorton, (all 
new), Sal. Arm 


2\st, from Mr. and Mrs. 


ey S. Helps and two children (ret), 
M. M. S., Dr. Isa 7 gag (ret), Miss 
Jean Young (new), U ee 
from Canada, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. Jolliffe and three children, (ret), 
& M. M.; from U. S. A., Miss Bessie 
Cordell, (new), N. H. M. 
29th, from U. S. A., Dr. Agnes 
Murdoch, Misses Mary and Margaret 


Murdoch, (all ret), P. N.; from Eng- 
land, Miss Alice Milne, (ret), Miss. 
Home, Chefoo, Mrs. and Mrs. H. R. 
Williamson and four children, (ret), 
B. M. S. 
APRIL : 

6th, from England, Mr. and es 


Oliver and two children 
M. L.; from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. J. P 
Rommen and one child, Miss Lilian A. 
Drane, (all ret), Miss E. Margareta 
Ahlquist, Miss Caroline eae Mr. 
Clyde Minor, (all new), C. and M. A. 

7th, from Norway, Mir, and Mrs. 
Espegren and three (ret), Miss 
Elclervik, (new), N. L. K. 

11th, from Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Mathews, (ret), S. P. G. 

12th, from America, Miss Eveline 
Faw, (new), Rev. J. F. Peat, (ret), 


| 


Meth. Mission, Miss M. P. 


Toulmin, 


(new), P. N. Rev. A. >. en. (ret), 
NSB. 
DEPARTURES. 
JANUARY: 


20th, for Europe, Mrs. H. A. Wilbur 
and two 4A. 


MarcH: 

3rd, for Europe, Mr. H. A. Wilbur 
and two children, Y. M. C. A. 

10th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
R. D. Arnold, and two children, Y. M. 


17th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
G. i McClish and three children, F 


M. A. 

24th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Williams and three children, Miss E. 
Moore, F. F. M. A., Mrs. J. R. Goddard, 
AS. S., Mr. and Mrs. 
Annis, and four children, C. M. M.; for 
Finland, Mr. and Mrs. V. Kantele and 
four children, F. M. S.; for Norway, 
Dr. and Mrs. O. Eckfelt, and three 
children, Mr. and Mrs. G. Holm, and 
three children, Miss lIoustad, L. U. M., 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Fitje and two children, 
N. M. S., for England, Mr. and ae 
M. Ng Rowlands and two children, 


M. 
26th, for U. a Mr. and Mrs. 
Peyton Ste Ties S. B. C.; for Finland, 
Mr. and - Sihvonen and two 
children, F. 
31st, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Norgaard and three children, 


APRIL: 


4th, for Norway, Mr. and Mrs. Kiaer 
and two children, Y. M. C. A. 

6th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Gray and one child, A. C. M. 
tor A., Mr. L. Davies, 


Oth, for fans Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Morgan, Mrs. R. C. Taylor and two 
children, C. M. S., Dr. Carrharris, P. C. 
C., for England, Miss Edith Spurling, 
Miss. Home, for America, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Kiehn ne four children, Nazarene, 
Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Groesbeck and two 


children, Miss Anna Foster, N. B. 
14th, for England, Miss M. 
London Mission, Miss C. F. 
C. M. M. L., 
F. F. M. A. 
Rinell, S 


Mrs, Dich, Rhenish 


Roberts, 
Brixton, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Davidson, 
A. Meg. E: G. 
, for pict Germany, Rev. and 
Mission. 
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